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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


JouRNAL of the PROCEEDINGS of 
the late EmBassy to Cuina, &c. By 
Hewry Et.is, Third Commissioner of 
the Embassy. 4to. pp. 526. 

This work, which excited so much 
public curiosity before its appearance, 
was on Monday published by Mr. Mur- 
ray, with maps, coloured drawings, ty- 
pographical accuracy and beauty, which 
would have done credit to the longest 
preparations, and are really surprising 
when we consider the short period ‘that 
has elapsed since the author arrived in 
England. 

Since it issued from the press it has 
supplied ample stores for extracts to the 
we naene newspapers, and within this 
ittle week parts of its contents have per- 
vaded the whole British Empire. View- 
ing this circumstance, we shall rather de- 
viate from our favourite plan of review- 
ing, and give ourselves to the formation 
of a faithful analysis of the volume, ac- 
companied by fewer quotations than we 
usually make, but which in the present in- 
stance must be mere repetitions to the 
generality of readers. We shall not how- 
ever hesitate to copy many curious pas- 
sages. 

The first chapter is devoted to the 
voyage. On the 8th of February, 1816, 
the Embassador with his suite embarked 
on board the Alceste frigate, and sailed 
on their destination. Having a- great 
superiority in speed, the Alceste suffered 
the vessels in company to pursue their 
course straight onward, while she ran to 
Rio Janeiro, where she arrived on the 
2ist March. At Rio Janeiro they re- 
mained ten days and took several excur- 
sions into the surrounding country, the 
description of which occupies a few 
pages, but does not possess sufficient 
novelty to recommend it to much notice. 
The Queen of Portugal died on the day 
previous to their arrival, and in conse- 
quence of that event, or of its furnishing 
an excuse, they were neither publicly re- 
ceived at court, nor, it would seem, very 
hospitably entertained by the Portuguese 
ministers, who refused to allot them a 

for their residence on shore. 

From Rio Janeiro they proceeded on 
the 31st, and in good time reached the 

- Here our Commissioner appears 
to be a little home-sick, but nevertheless 
takes several trips round Cape Town, 








and describes the impressions made upon 
him by the natural scenery. From the 
Cape to Anjere roads occupied the in- 
tervening time to the 9th of June, four 
months since their departure. 

At Anjere they landed and set out for 
Batavia ; their progress to which by Se- 
rang furnishes topics for remark ; but as 
Java has been treated more at large in re- 
cent and separate publications, we shall 
not enter upon it here further than to 
state, that Mr. Ellis confirms all prece- 
ding accounts of the short-sighted and 
bad policy pursued by the Dutch in their 
government of this colony. He repre- 
sents General Daendels as extremely 
harsh, but the following anecdote (at 
page 32) is not the best illustration of 
the assertion, which is more clearly 
borne out by other records. 

Whether natural, or assumed for the pur- 
pose of intimidation, his (Daendels’) manner 
was ferocious to an unparalleled degree. An 
anecdote is related oF his arriving late at 
night at one of the regencies, and ordering 
some eggs to be prepared for his supper: the 
native chief unluckily had none in the 
house, and had the temerity to inform the 
Marshal that no eggs were procurable at 
that late hour. Daendels seized one of the 
pistols, that were always placed near him, 
and discharged it at his head; the ball 
passed near his ear. The regent, a man of 
some humour, says that the whizzing of the 
bullet had a most wonderful effect, all the 
hens in the village commencing to lay their 
eggs immediately: the fact was, that a se- 
cond search, under the fear of death, over- 
came the difficulty. 

Hungry Governors are not to be tri- 
fled with. 

Java is a good deal colonized by Chi- 
nese, some of whom revisit their native 
country and send their children thither, 
but return to lay their bones in the land 
of their adoption. Their descendants are 
invariably a mixed race, for no women 
ever leave China. But to whatever cast 
the Javanese belongs, he eagerly dis- 
claims being confounded with the Malay, 
and in fact is a being of superior cha- 
racter in every respect. 

On the 2ist of June the Alceste left 
Batavia roads, and pursued the voyage 
towards Canton. 

Now approaching the object of their 
expedition, Mr. Ellis anticipates, that 
the former enquiries of those acute and 
intelligent travellers Sir George Staunton 
and Mr. Barrow, as well as the narra- 
tions of De Guignes, Venbraam, and the 
ancient Missionaries, will render such 


information as he may procure less valu- 
able than it would otherwise be. That 
they have taken off the edge of novelty 
may readily be conceded, but that they 
have also left much for fature interest Mr. 
Ellis’s own work is a sufficient proof. We 
have, at least, found it eminently curi- 
ous and entertaining, Yet in our criti- 
cal capacity we ought to notice one dis- 
advantage -under which it labours;) we 
allude to its diary form in which there 
has been much preserved as it was writ- 
ten, which events, subsequent to the date 
of the entry, render altogether supere- 
rogatory. ‘Thus we are often perusing 
what may be the consequence of certain 
matters, what may be expected, &e. as 
the author's mind led him to calculate a 
priori; a manner of composition quite 
unnecessary, when in the very nature of 
the Journal we must within a few pages 
come to the facts as they actually took 
place. This defect, and an occasional 
awkwardness of style * (arising probably 
from long absence where foreign tongues 
were most heard,) are all the charges we 
have to bring against Mr. Ellis, and we 
bring them thus early that we may get 
rid of fault-finding, and continue hence- 
forward in the more agreeable task of of- 
fering well-merited praise. 

About the part of the work to which 
we have conducted our readers, the au- 
thor stops to state the grounds on whieh 
the embassy was dispatched, and the ob- 
jects it had in view. These were briefly 
the oppressions which had been exercis- 
ed upon the British mereautile interests 
at Canton, and the insecurity of their 
future prospects, in the former case ; and 
in the latter to explain away the com- 
plaints raised against us for the improper 
seizure of an American ship by the 
Doris, within the Chinese protecting 
boundaries, to cultivate an amicable ar- 
rangement between the Viceroy of Can- 
ton and the committee of supercargoes, 
to obtain a free intercourse with the seat 
of supreme government, Pekin, and if 
possible to get permission to trade with a 
port to the north of Canton. It is ob- 
vious from this statement, that the vice- 
roy and members of the Canton goverp- 
ment, were deeply interested in defeating 
the purposes of the mission, and we have 














































* As we profess never to censure without 
evidence, we merely mention such phrases 
“he commenced to perform,” 
where “ shrubs swarm,” iv support of our alle- 
gation. 
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no doubt but their intrigues contributed 
greatly to the unsatisfactory result which 
attended it. 

On the 10th of July, the squadron 
arrived at the Lemma islands, where Sir 

George Staunton, the second commis- 
sioner, joined Lord Amherst and Mr. 
Ellis. _The embassy now consisted of 
seventy-five persons, being twenty fewer 
than composed the suite of Lord Ma- 
cartney. Besides the three commission- 
ers, the most prominent individuals were 
the Hon. Mr. Amherst, a boy of about 
twelve years of age, son and page to the 
ambassador; Henry Hayne, Esq. private 
secretary; F. Hastings Toone, I. F. Da- 
vis, Tho. Manning, Esqrs. and the Rev. 
Robert Morrison, Chinese secretaries ; 
Rev. John Griffiths, chaplain ; Clarke 
Abel, ea to the ambassador ; 
Dr. Alexander Pearson,sphysician to the 
factory ; William Havell, Esq. artist, 
(who remains in India, by which means 
the public will be for some time depriv- 
ed of the gratification of having his ex- 
cellent drawings before them); Lieut. J. 
Cooke, R. Marines, commander of the 
, ats ; Lieut. Charles Somerset, Mr. 

ames Marrige, Mr. Zachariah Poole, Dr. 
James Lynn, Mr. Charles Abbot, Mr. T. 
B. Martin, the two latter midshipmen of 
the Alceste, and the others variously at- 
tached to the embassy ; together with 
servants, musicians, and guards, to the 
number we have stated. 

The three commissioners were, accord- 
ing to the formula of Chinese etiquette, 
divided into Ching-wang-chae,Tso-wang- 
@hae, and Yew-wang-chae, i. e. middle, 
left-hand, and right-hand deputies. 

As they came within ear-shot of their 
destination, they learnt that the Portu- 

“guese had been zealous co-operators with 
party at Canton, in preceding them 
with gross misrepresentations. So far 
had success attended these efforts, that 
-when the ships appeared off the coast, 
their presence occasioned many military 
movements among the natives. To this 
‘ipauspicious omen may be added an opi- 
nion of no less weight than that of Sir 
George Staunton, that the time was un- 
favourable for the objects in view. The 
recent attempt to assassinate the emperor 
had filled that weak, feeble, and irresolute 
monarch with suspicions ; and as it was 
ascribed to religious sectaries, foreigners 
were at this moment looked upon with 
iar and mented. jealousy. A 
en bishop. bad been eed for 
the plot only six mouths before, and a 
missionary was still in prison under sen- 
tence,,of death... What excited this feel- 
-ing also contributed to strengthen ano- 
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perous issue. It was no period for a 
Chinese sovereign to relax in his dignity,’ 
when even his life had been aimed at; 
and the ceremonies always pertinaciously 
enough adhered to by these fantastic per- 
sons, became unalterable as the laws of 
the Medes and Persians, when alarmed 
by ambitious innovation and treason- 
able inroad. ahd 

Notwithstanding these forebodings, 
however, it was intimated to our coun- 
trymen, that the emperor had uot only 
granted permission for them to proceed 
on their voyage up the Yellow Sea for 
Pekin, but that his majesty was inclined 
to receive them most graciously. Thus 
encouraged they sailed from the Hong 
(near Canton) on the 13th; their course 
lay too far from the coast to permit of 
much observation; but where any op- 
portunity offers, it is found that the peo- 
ple towards the nerth have not that dis- 
like to Europeans, which is so sensibly 
felt in their intercourse at Canton. 

On the 25th they entered the gulph of 
Petchelee, an took immediate measures 
to announce their arrival in due form to 
the proper authorities at Ta-koo. The 
Chinese seem not to have expected them 
so soon, for four days elapsed before two 
Mandarins, one with a white and the 
other with a gold button, came on board 
to return the compliment, and signify 
that a Mandarin, with no less than a blue 
button, was appointed to conduct the 
embassy to Pekin. Honours now flowed 
upon them. On the 3ist four Manda- 
rins, distinguished by crystal, ivory, and 
gold buttons, paid them a complimentary 
visit, and were received with all the re- 
spect due to their buttons. Only one 
failure in etiquette is noticed. There was 
no apparatus fit for handing tea round in 
the most approved way, and cherry 
brandy was obliged to be substituted ; 
with this however the Mandarins were 
not at all dissatisfied, but swallowed the 
beverage with much complacency. 

This is the region of ceremony. The 
visit of the Mandarins. was repaid by 
Messrs. Morrison and Cooke on shore, 
the only point of consequence to the 
Embassy developed, at which was an 
intimation, that the Emperor desired the 
number of the suite to be limited to fifty 
instead of seventy-five. 

We have. refrained till now from men- 
tioning the grand consideration on which 
the reception or rejection of the Embassy 
tarned. This was the performance of 
the San-kwei-keu-kou, or thrice kneeliug 
and nine times bowing the head, on being 
presented to the Emperor. This courtly 
repetition of prostrations is called in the 


tions between the Chinese Ministers and 
the Commissioners, ; on «this, important 
question, are the leading political features 
of the work. 

It appears that the performiance of 
this humiliation is almost-a sine qua non 
with the Chinese. It is true that Lord 
Macartney was introduced without it, 
and this: was the precedent set up by 
Lord. Amherst ; but, on the: other hand, 
the custom has been complied with from 
the latter ages of the Bysantine Empire, 
when independent Princes observed it 
during the Crusades, to the present era, 
when Tartar Princes, and the represen- 
tatives of foreign Kings, have almost 
without an exception submitted to it in 
their intercourse with China. In 1805, 
Count Galovkin, the Russian ambassa- 
dor, was dismissed without an audience 
for refusing it ; and our Ministers appear 
to have left it entirely to Lord Amberst’s 
discretion to act according to circum- 
stances, either in acceding to, or decline 
ing the ceremony. Mr. Ellis seems to 
think, that it might be gone into without 
degradation; and Sir George Staunton, 
on the other hand, strenuously resisted 
the claim, as unbecoming in one who was 
the representative of a great Monarch, 
and not of atributary Prince. This had 
been the subject of discussion with all 
the Mandarins who had previously con- 
versed with the commissioners, and _ is 
brought distinctly under view by the 
following extract, which will also serve 
to show the general mode of proceed- 
ings : 

4th of August. — Received a visit from 
Chang and Yin, the two Mandarins who are 
to accompany the Embassy ; they were both 
preceded by their visiting tickets, composed 
of slips of red paper, eighteen inches long by 
six wide, on which their names and titles 
were inscribed. Yin arrived first, and was 
received by Captains Maxwell and Hall, in 
their full ‘uniforms, upon deck: ‘he would 
not be presented to the Embassador till.his 
colleague arrived. When Chang reached 
the ship, they were conducted to Lord Am- 
herst’s cabin. by Mr. Morrison, where they 
were received by his Excellency and the two 
Commissioners. After the usual compli- 
ments they proceeded to make enquiries as 
to the number of boats that would be re- 
quired for the embassy, presents, and bag- 
gage. Copies of the lists that had been 
transmitted to the Viceroy of Pe-che-lee, 
were then put into their hands, and with the 
exception of an attempt to reckon the 
amount, fifty-four persons, the number pass- 
ed unnoticed. They next asked what were 
the objects of the embassy; to which it was 
replied, that the intention of the Prince 
Regent was, to manifest his regard for his 
Imperial Majesty, and to confirm those re- 
lations of friendship that had_subsisted be- 








ther which stood in the way of a pros- 


journal simply ko-tou, and the negocia- 


tween their illustrious parents. On their 
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demanding whether nothing else was in- 
tended, they were apprized that the objects 
of the embassy were stated in the Prince 
Regent’s letter, and would be communicated 
to To-chong-tong, the principal Minister, 
who was, as we been informed, to meet 
us at Tien-sing. ...... They then adverted 
to the ceremony of ko-tou, or prostration, 
and observed, that previous practice would 
be required to secure its being decorousl 
performed before the Emperor; to this it 
was answered, that every mark of respect 
would on the present, as on the former em- 
bassy, be*manifested towards his Impefial 
Majesty. Upon conferring together, it seem- 
ed that they were not really aware of what 
had then occurred ; as the subject was, how- 
ever, renewed by them, it was judged ad- 
visable to cut short this premature discussion 
by informing them, that whatever was right 
would be attended to. 


We need not pursue this interview any 
further. The Mandarins were of rather 
a vulgar cast in dress, appearance, and 
manners, though Chang and Yin were 
among the most genteel of the class. In 
the course of conversation, “ Chang re- 
marked, that the Emperor entertained a 
much higher opinion of the English than 
other nations; in fact, that he deemed 
them of importance; this was modified 
by Yin, who added, as a reason for this 
consideration, that they came from a 
great distance to manifest their respect.” 

“The Chinese (it is here observed) 
are well sized, but those we have seen 
do not seem muscular. Both the Man- 
darins are advanced in life, the youngest 
being fifty-five. Yin brought his son, a 
fine boy of eleven years of age, on 
board with him, who readily made ac- 
quaintance with young Amherst. The 
boy, on being presented by his father to 
the Embassador, knelt down with much 
grace and modesty; this is the usual 
salutation of children to their parents, 
and of inferiors to superiors. We have 
all reason to concur with Mr. Batrow’s 
description of the Chinese as a frowzy 
people ; the stench arising from the num- 
bers on board was not only sensible but 
oppressive ; it was the re of putrify- 
ing garlic on a much-used blanket.” 

Tn other places they are represented 
as beastly gluttons. A Chinese host is 
gratified with the same symptoms of ex- 
cessive eating in his guests which some 
European entertainers are with reference 
to excessive drinking. Their dishes are 
generally greasy and insipid. 

_ After hearing many reports, and enter- 
ing into frequent conferences, by which 
the time necessary for Chinese diplo- 
macy was spent, at noon on the 9th of 
August, Lord Amherst left the ship in his 


rge, and began his voyage u river 
elke for Pekin. He a saluted with 


'Y | of some rank, 


three guns on passing a small fort called 
Tong-koo, and three or four hundred 
soldiers were seen upon the beach, di- 
vided into companies of ten by large 
flags, each soldier carrying a smaller, like 
so many lancers. They were dressed 
in uniform. Visiting tickets being inter- 
changed with the Chin-Chae, (a minister 
complimentary visits fol- 
lowed, and great honours in store from 
the Emperor to young Amherst were in- 
sinuated, evidently by way of attacking 
the Embassador on the weak side of 
parental fondness, in order to dispose him 
to concede the prostrations. 

On the 10th, the boats which had 
accompanied the Commissioners from 
the squadron returned, and the embassy 
pursued their course up the river, the 
banks of which were lined with spectators 
to see them pass. There were here no 
signs of excessive ‘population, and the 
numbers of the spectators did not exceed 
what would have appeared on a space of 
similar extent in India. The women, unlike 
the crowds presented by our European 
spectacles, were few, and in general ugly. 

I was surprised (says the author) with the 
size of the Chinese horses, having been led 
to expect that their height did not exceed 
that of small ponies; on the contrary, they 
were not inferior in that respect to the gene- 
rality of Arab horsess they are, however, 
coarse and ill-shaped, and promise neither 
strength nor action, The infantry are armed 
with swords, and the cavalry add a bow and 
arrows to their equipment: their saddles 
are heavy, but did not look inconvenient to 
the rider ; they are not unlike the Turkish. 
The Chin-Chae travelled in a green 
chair, wider than ours, but not so high: 
green is the colour appropriated to men of 
rank, The carts on two wheels justify the 
complaints that have been made of them. 
Both banks of the river are covered with a 
large species of rush, and the country, as far 
as the eye reaches, is perfectly flat. 

We witnessed, this morning, the punish- 
ment of face-slapping, inflicted with a short 
piece of hide, half an inch thick: the hair 
of the culprit was twisted till the eyes almost 
started from their sockets, and on his cheeks, 
much distended, the blows were struck : 
his crime was said to be robbing from the 
baggage-boats: the executioner, and those 
concerned in the punishment, seemed to 
delight in his sufferings, 


Ellis makes upon the people on his first 
glance, which occurs to us as worthy of 
repetition, is on the indecency of the 
dress of the lower orders. Though their 
garments are by no means more scanty 
than those of the inhabitants of India, 
they take no care to avoid the grossest 
exposure of their persons, and are in this 
respect little better than the most savage 
tribes of Africa. 





The only other remark which Mr.}f 
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This day ‘they reached ‘Tien-sing, 
eighty miles up the river, where they ex- 
pected to meet the Prime Minister; but 
the account of the country becomes 
here so picturesque, that we must be 
more liberal with the words of our author, 


“Tt isvery difficult to describe the exact 
impression produced on the mind by the a 
proach so Tien-sing. If fine buildings and 
striking localities are required: to give inte~ 
rest to a scene; this has no claims; but.on 
the other hand, if the gradual crowding of 
junks till they become innumerable, a vast 
population, buildings though not elegant 

et regular and peculiar, careful and success- 
ul cultivation, can supply those deficiencies, 
the entrance to Tien-sing will not be with- 
out attraction to the traveller. The pyraé 
mids of salt, covered with mats, the dimen- 
sions and extent of which: have been so in 
geniously estimated by Mr. Barrow, are the 
most striking objects. We were two hours 
and a half passing from’ the beginning of 
the line of houses on'the right bank of the 
river to our anchorage. A salute ‘was fired 
from a small fort; and, nearly opposite, 
troops were drawn up. Among them were 
matchlock men, wearing black caps. We 
observed some companies dressed in long 
yellow and black er are paments, coveri 
them literally from head to foot; they 
intended to represent tigers, but certainly 
are more likely to excite ridicule than terror: 
defence, from the spread of their shields, 
would seem their great object. A short dis- 
tance from our anchorage, we passed on our 
left the branch of the river leading to the 
canal, and thence to Canton. The exeess 
of population was here most striking. “T 
counted two hundred spectators upon one 
junk, and these vessels were innumerable, 

he pyramids of salt were so covered with 


sedan- | them, that they actually became pyramids of 


men. Some crowds of boys remained stand. 
.ing above their knees in the water for near 
an hour, to satiate their curiosity. A more 
orderly assemblage could not, however, I be- 
lieve, resented in any other’ country ; 
and the soldiers had but seldom occasion to 
use even threatening gestures to maintain 
order. I had not before conceived that hu- 
man heads could be so closely packed; they 
might have been by screws squeezed into 
other, but there was often no ible 
vacancy to be observed. All these Chinese 
spectators were exposec bare-headed to the 
rays of the mid-day sun, when the thermo- 
meter in the shade stood at cighty-cight. 
Females were not numerous in crowd ; 
and these generally old, and always ef the 
lower orders. The Chinese are, to judge 
rom the inhabitants of Tien-sing, neither 
well-looking nor strongly made; they are 
rather slight, but straight, aud of middle 
height.” 
At Tien-sing the discussions about the 
Ko-tou thicken upon us; the Mandarins 


employing every artifice to induce Lord, 
Amberst not to thwart the Emperor is 
his tation of bows and genutiexions, 
and paceae  ges ing them as judi 
ciously as he could. Neither falsehoods 
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nor oaths were spared by the. Chinese, 
who throughout these transactions shine 
as the most lying varlets that ever mo- 
warch employed for special purposes. 
They swore that Lord Macartney per- 
farmed the ceremony, and even had the 
impudence to appeal to Sir George 
Staunton, the living witness of its scan- 
dalous want of truth, for the veracity of 
their assertion. They suffered an admission 
to escape them, however, which we are 

ised the Commissioners did not lay 
hold of as conclusive evidence against 
their argument on the score of prece- 
dept, namely, that the native princes 
and nobles were much displeased because 
the English stood while they prostrated 
themselves—yet even after this confes- 
sion they contended that the English had 
also performed the prostrations! Of this 
controversy we need notice nothing more, 
at present at least, but that Lord Am- 
herst offered to bow niue times—the Men- 
daring asked him to kneel on one kuee, 
which was refused. Lord A. agreed to 
kneel on one knee in the actual presence 
of the Emperor at Pekin, and to kiss the 
Emperor’s hand, but at the latter pro- 
posal the Mandarins’ heads were set a 
shaking. ‘They prevailed so far as to 
get young Amherst to rehearse the cere- 
mony for his father’s edification, and all 
this bowing on our part and prostration 
on theirs being gone through before the 

i presence of the Monarch, con- 
stituted by a raised step at the upper 
end of the room, and a table covered 
with yellow silk and a censer burning 
upon it, the parties at last sit down ‘to 





a been Whe by orders of the by pak! It measured about 20 feet long, 15 broad, 
and presi very" 


ed at by Mandarins o 
exalted buttons. 

From these absurd discussions we pass 
to the picture drawn of Tien-sing: but 
here our limits warn us to leave off for 
the present. 

- Narrative of a Voyace to New 
ZEALAND, 1814-15. By Joun_ Lip- 
DIARD Nicwowas, Esq. Published by 
J. Black and Son, 8vo. 2 vols. 

( Continued.) 





We. proceed to extract the account of | edifice teemed with suffocating vapour, and 


the town and tribe of which Duaterra 
was the Chief, as promised in the con- 
clusion of our last Number. © Every 
village is furnished with a hippah, or 
pay pe of them peg with 
t skill and ingenuity, and very strong, 
aith thoat, palisades, and wickerwork. : 
Duaterra, having got all his property on 
‘shore, was now rent to conduct "fg to his 
town, which standing, as I mentioned, on 
the summit of a steep hill, rendered the ap- 
proce to it a work of some labour and 
atigue, 


The plantations on the hill, which ap- 
peared to such advantage at a distance, im- 
proved still more on a nearer view of them, 
and every thing bespoke not only the neat- 
ness, but even the good taste of the cultiva- 
tors. Not a weed was to be seen, and the 
paling, which was ingenious, though simple, 
Reve an effect to the inclosure that was pecu- 

arly striking. Before we reached the top 
we could perceive that the (wn was a for- 
tress, of very great strength, considering the 
rude mode of warfare pursued in this island. 
It was almost encompassed with a deep and 
wide trench, on the inner side of which was 

a breast-work of long stakes stuck 
in the ground, at short distances from each 
other, and so compactly firm as to be capa- 
ble of resisting fora long time the most 
po wes attacks of its undisciplined ‘as- 
sailants. Passing this fortification, we en- 
tered the town itself, which consisted of 
some huts built on each side of several little 
lanes, or rather pathways, for they were 
made barely wide enough for one person to 
pass through at a time. 

Before each hut was an enclosed space, 
resembling a court-yard, in which was a 
shed, or out-house, employed by the inha- 
bitants for various purposes of domestic 
convenience. The entrance to these enclo- 
sures was by stiles ingeniously contrived, 
and fancifully embellished; and I observed 
some on which there was a rude carving of 
the human form. The lanes on our way to 
Duaterra’s residence, which stood on the 
most elevated part of the hill, were crossed 
in some parts with these stiles, and we were 
obliged to pass three of them before we got 
into the little lane that led up to the door. 
The hut of this chief, (or if this mean epithet 
must be discarded for the grandest that can 
be used, his palace,) differed but little from 
those of his subjects, and was distinguished 
only by its being built upon a larger scale, 
and having more ground enclosed around it. 


and 8 feet in height, with a ridge-like roof, 
and built of sticks, interwoven with rushes. 
The door-way, like all the rest, was so very 
narrow as to preclude the possibility of 
entering it, unless by creeping in upon the 
hands and knees, The interior presented 
nothing to compensate the trouble of getting 
in, and a few stones thrown together to 
serve for a fire-place, were the only domestic 
articles I could possibly discover. Furniture 
there was none, and the smoke finding no 
egress, except through the door-way, which 
was the only aperture to be seen, the dismal 


formed, with the wretched inmates, a com- 
plete picture of cheerless barbarism. 


But the abject misery of these huts was in 
some. measure compensated by the sheds 
outside, which were open, lightsome, and 
comparatively pleasant. Here they always 
take their 8, as they make it an invari- 


their reasons for observing this practice are 
founded on certain superstitions of terrific 
eontroul. Duaterra, in addition to the one 
before his hut, had another of these sheds 
in an adjoining enclosure, where he kept his 
potatoes, coomeras, &c.; and a few paces 








ble rule never to eat in their dwellings, and ne 
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outside this, was a little spot, neatly fenced 
round, where he had erected a fiag-staff, 
and suspended a flag that had been given to 
him by the commander of one of our.vessels 
who happened to touch at this part of the 
island. 

This hill commanded a most. noble pros- 
pect, taking in at one view a great part of 
the extensive harbour, and its numerous 
islands, with the whole of the surrounding 
cquntry. I found the town much larger 
than I had first supposed, while reviewing it 
from the ship, whence only a small portion 
of it could be seen, from the irregularity of 
the intervening ground. The huts and 
sheds, taken together, may probably have 
been about a hundred, and I estimated the 
inhabitants at one hundred and fifty or two 
hundred souls. . Polygamy is universal 
among these islanders, and the number of 
wives varies in proportion to the circum- 
stances of the individual ; there being, how- 
ever, a head wife, who is treated with parti- 
cular respect, and holds an ascendency over 
the husband, which never excites the jca- 
lousy of the others. Duaterra had three 
wives, and the head one, to whom he intro- 
duced us, was considered no less a personage 
than a queen by all the people within his 
territory. Mr. Marsden presented her Ma- 
jesty with acotton gown and petticoat, which 
he told her he had brought from Mrs. Mars- 
den, who wished it to be given to her; and 
anxious to see how this European dress 
would become a New Zealand Queen, he 
helped her to put it on; and it was ludicrous 
enough to see how adroitly he acted the part 
of a lady’s maid on this occasion. His 
instructions, showing her how she was to 
put her arms in the sleeves, and directing 
her in adjusting the petticoat, amused me 
exceedingly; nor was it less laughable to see 
her majesty’s vanity on being decked out in 
this novel attire. The New Zealand ladies, 
though the name of fashion has never reach- 
ed their ears, are quite as fond of showing 
off their charms to advantage as our own 
fair eountrywomen ; and Duaterra’s favourite 
sultana possessed this passion for display in 
an extraordinary degree. She moved about 
with a strutting affectation of dignity, and 

iving herself a thousand consequential airs, 
fookin at her dress, and seeking admiration, 
seemed to take all her pride from the gown 
and petticoat: But I thought her own sim- 
ple dress of a mat tied round the waist, was 
much more becoming; for being low sized, 
and very fat, with a round plump face, her 
new costume, which was much too tight for 
such a figure, gave her an awkward and 
embarrassing stiffness. Her face, however, 
made.ample amends for her unshapely form, 
as it had. many beauties which were both 
interesting and attractive. She had fine 
black eyes, sparkling with animation ; teeth 
of an ivory whiteness; a bleeming com- 
plexion; and all her features peculiarly ex- 
sive of cheerful complacency. During 
the absence of'the chief, she had brought 
him a son and heir, a fine healthy-looking 
boy, that was suckled at her breast, and was 
alternately caressed by the several females 
in the family of Duaterra. 


It appears from the above, am@ng 
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‘with death, and there is a curious dis- 
‘tinction made with regard to this crime, 


“in the hut belonging to the female, the man 









other things, that polygamy is common 
in New Zealand, and what is very extra- 
ordinary, Mr. Nicholas assures us, that 
all the wives live on terms of the greatest 
cordiality and friendship with each other, 
frequently nursing the children of their 
rivals with as much affection as if- they 
were their own! Adultery is punishable 


which may furnish some of our barristers 
with a topic on the next crim. con. case 
which is tried in the courts. 

If the criminal connection is discovered 


is instantly pronounced the seducer, and 
therefore consigned to death, while the 


woman escapes with a sound beating; but/ P: 


if the contrary takes place, and the incon- 
tinent lady is detected in the man’s hut, 
then she is sentenced to lose her life, being 
supposed to have allured her gallant, who 
goes off with impunity. 

Thieves are held in great abhorrence, 
and if detected, are not only executed, 
but gibbeted afterwards on a cross, 

The cases of natural death are much 
aggravated by the superstition of these 
people, who suppose that the Deity has 
taken possession of the patient to destroy 
him, and therefore use no means of cure, 
and often even deny nourishment to the 
perishing wretch, who is declared to be 
tabooed, or sacred. The corpse is tied 
neck and heels, and buried; the grave 
being marked with a piece of painted 
wood, or mound of stones, and never 
profanely approached, as the place is 
also said to be tabooed. 

This tabooing interferes with most of 
their customs.. Poor Duaterra fell a 
sacrifice to it, during the time the British 
were with him; and his head wife, Da- 
hoo, hanged herself through inconsolable 
grief, though she as vehemently as the 
rest resisted the administration of medi- 
caments to her dying husband while 
under faboo. A pistol, which he returned 
to Mr. Nicholas, when in this state, was 
held to be similarly sacred, aud an ac- 
cident which happened to the traveller in 
discharging it incautiously, was imputed 
by the natives, una voce, to the resentment 
of the Divinity for the sacrilege of med- 
dling with a tabooed pistol. ‘The follow- 
ing extract will show to what extent the 
absurdity is carried : 


On going into the town, in the course of 
the day, I beheld several of the. natives 
sitting round some baskets of dressed pota- 
toes; and being invited to join them in their 
meal, I mingled with the group, when I ob- 
served one man stoop down with bis mouth 
for each morsel, and scrupulously careful 
in avoiditig all contact between his hands 
atid the food he was eating. From this I 
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knew at once that he was tabooed; and 
upon asking the reason of his being so, as he 
appeared in good health, and not afflicted 
with any complaint that could set him with- 
out the pale of ordinary intercourse, I found 
that it was because he was then building a 
house, and that he could not be released 
from the taboo till he had finished it. Being 
only a cookee, he had no person to wait 
upon him, but was obliged to submit to the 
distressing operation of feeding himself in 
the manner prescribed by the superstitious 
ordinance ; and he was told by the tohunga, 
or priest, that if he presumed to put one 
finger to his mouth before he had completed 
the work he was about, the Etua would 
certainly punish his impious contempt, by 
getting into his stomach before his time, 
and eating him out of the world. Of this 
remature destiny he seemed so apprehen- 
sive, that he kept his hands as though they 
were never made for touching any article of 
diet; nor did he suffer them, by even a single 
motion, to show the least sympathy for his 
mouth, while that organ was obliged to use 
double exertions, and act for those members 
which superstition had paralysed. Sitting 
down by the side of this deluded being, 
whom credulity and ignorance had rendered 
helpless, I undertook to feed him, and his 
appetite being quite voracious, I could hardly 
supply it as fast as he devoured. Witheut 
ever consulting his digestive powers, of 
which we cannot suppose he had any idea, 
he spared himself the trouble of mastica- 
tion; and to lose no time, swallowed down 
every lump as I put it into his mouth; and 
I speak within compass, when I assert, that 
he consumed more foud than would have 
served any two ploughmen in England.— 
Perfectly tired of ministering to his insa- 
tiable gluttony, which was still as ravenous 
as when he commenced, I now wished for a 
little intermission, and taking advantage of 
his situation, I resolved to give him as much 
to do as would employ him for at least a few 
minutes, while, in the mean time, it would 
afford me some amusement for my trouble. 
I therefore thrust into his mouth the largest 
hot potato I could find, and this had 
exactly the intended effect; for the fellow, 
unwilling to drop it, and not daring to pene- 
trate it befure it should get cool, held it 
slightly compressed between his teeth, to 
the great enjoyment of his countrymen, who 
laughed heartily, as well as myself, at the 
wry faces he made, and the efforts he used 
with his tongue, to moderate the heat of 
the potato, and bring it to the temperature 
of his gums, which were evidently smartin 
from the contact. But he bore this trick 
with the greatest possible good humour; 
and to make him amends for it, I took care 
to supply him plentifully, till he cried out, 
nuee nuee kiki, and could eat no more; an 
exclamation, however, which he did not 
make till there was no more in the basket. 
Besides potatoes, they had also at this feast 
(for such it was considered,) muscles and 
turnips; but the latter had very much de- 
generated, and become long and fibrous. 


Leaving this group, after they had finished 
their banquet, I passed close by the hut 


sided, and found him very busy in ae 
his wife’s hair. This operation he perfo: 
with a piece of sharp stone, called by mi- 
neralogists, obsidian, or volcanic glass; 
cutting the fore part quite close, and leaving 
all the hair on the ‘back of the head un- 
touched. When he had completed his task, 
which took him some time, from the nice 
precision he observed; he collected togethet 
all the hair he had cut off, and laying it up 
very carefully, went to the outskirts of the 
town and threw it away. Upon asking him 
the reason of his doing this, he told me that 
the hair was tabooed, and could not be left 
in the town without R pcan the anger of 
the Etua, who would in sach case destroy 
the person from whose head it had been 
taken. I was going to take up one of the 
stones he had used; but he charged me not 
to touch it, telling me that this was also 
tabooed, and that the enraged Deity of New 
Zealand would wreak his immediate ven- 
geance upon my guilty head, if I presu 

to w ! one awe on the sacred implement; 
Laughing at his superstition, I be to 
exclaim against its absurdity; but, ifke Tui 
on a former occasion, he retorted by rid 
culing our crackee crackee, (preaching,) yet 
at the same time asking me to sermohize 
over his wife, as if his object was to have 
her exorcised; and upon my refusing, he 
began himself, but could not proceed from 
involuntary bursts of laughter. I obtained 
from him, without any difficulty, one of the 
stones he had not used, inst the transfer 
of which there was no prohibition. 


The power of their priests is chie 
manifested in the taboo, for their religion 
is rude, and their sphere of knowledge 
extremely limited. It is remarkable, 
however, that in their astronomy the Belt 
of Orion is called the whacka, or canoe; 
the Pleiades they believe to be seven of 
their countrymen, fixed in that part of 
the Heavens after their death, and one 
eye of each visible as a star; and in twé 
months, Duaterra said another cluster 
of stars would rise, some of which would 
represent the head, and others the stern, 
of a canoe ; while close to them would 
appear another star, which they call the 
anchor, and which, setting at night and 
rising with the dawn of the morning, 
serves to regulate their hours of repose 
and labour. 

Thus in all regions, however savage 
and uncultivated, there s¢ems to be somé 
reference to the great event of the deliige, 
and the preservation by the ark. “But 
what is still more wonderful in regard to 
this people, is theit belief “that the first 
woman was madé of one of thé maii’s 
ribs ;” and that their general name fort 
bone is Hevee, a word so neatly resem- 
bling the Eve of the Christian world: 
They have also a tradition of a man and 
a tree being taken up to the moon, very 
similar to the children’s legend among 
ourselves, 




















































where Warree, the brother of Gunnah, re- 
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their religion they have a confused 
of a supreme being, whom they style 
wheeranyazanga, but worship besides 

a number of inferior gods; such as 'Tee- 
kho, the god of anger and of death; 
‘owackhee, the god of the elements; 


Mowheemooha, a god who makes land | & 


under the sea, while Mowheebotakee 
hauls up his work when finished ; Hecko- 
toro, a most melancholy god of tears and 
sorrows ; and as many more as would 
filla Pantheon. The story of the last- 
mentioned deity is curious. Having lost 
his wife, he descends from Heaven in 
search of her, and after many adventures 
finds her in New Zealand. He immedi- 
ately put her into a canoe, and tying a 
rope at both ends of it, they were drawn 
up at once to Heaven, where they were 
changed into the cluster of stars, Ran- 

Ace, still pointed out by the natives as 

e identical puir. 

. While on the subject of their faith 
and customs, we may briefly notice, that 
they pay great respect to old age; never 
eat food within their dwellings, which 
they hold to be profanation, though they 
think it no harm to devour the most 
loathsome of vermin, which they call 
cooteos; that during the time a man is 
building or repairing a hut, he is under 
the taboo, and never puts his hand to his 
mouth ; that they always weep abundant- 
ly, as an expression of joy, when friends 
or relations, long separated, meet ; that 
they are cannibals; that a sort of feudal 
system prevails, and the Arakees of one 
Class receive a tribute or acknowledge- 
ment from the Chiefs of other tribes; 
that these chiefs are absolute, and their 
descendants may not intermarry with the 
Cookees, or vulgar order. 

They have a singular method of pre- 
serving, as trophies, the heads of their 
enemies slain in battle, by taking out the 
brains, and drying the head, so as to 
keep the flesh entire. One of the Chiefs, 
who was asked how this was done, very 

ptly offered to go and shoot some 
people, who had killed his son, and show 
the method with their sculls, if Mr. 
Marsden would lend him some powder ; 
which the benevolent missionary de- 
cined. 

They are fond of singing and dancing, 
‘averse to continued labour, and most 
voracious eaters. But we must conclude 
for the present, and the rather, as with 
one observation more, we may wind up 
all we intend to state on the topics prin- 
cipally concentrated in this week’s re- 
view : the favourite game of the ladies is 
to throw a ball, called a poe, larger than 
@ cricket-ball, and stuffed with the down 
of bullrushes, from one to another, and 
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dexterously catch it by a string, while 
flying in the air. 





PaNoRaMA D’ ANGLETERRE, or —— 
Political and Literary Ephemerides ; publish- 
ed by M. Charles Malo, of the Athénée des 
Arts, and the Academies of Lyons, Douay, 


ec. &c. 

Vol. I. embellished by a portrait, engraved 
music, a coloured plate of fashionable cos- 
tume, and a caricature; with the motto— 
Nihil Anglicum. 

The present’vol. contains—ist. The His- 
torical Picture of England, from its origin to 
the 18th century. 

2d. A Parliamentary Gallery, with por- 
traits of Lord Castlereagh, Messrs. Croker, 
W. Pole, Ponsonby, Vansittart, Tierney, 
Canning, and Fitzgerald. 

$d. An article on the Police and Manners 
of London. 

4th. A plan of Reform for the Parliament 
of England, with a sketch of the Elections, 
and a well-demonstrated proof of the abuses 
which accompany them. 

5th. The Red Book of England, or John 
Bull’s Looking-Glass. 

6th. A Chronicle, consisting of eleven 
amusing articles on the Lord Mayor, the 
English Clergy, Lord Cochrane, Mrs. Sid- 
dons, &c. , 

7th. Interesting Ephemerides, from the 
ist of Sept. 1816, to the $0th of June 1817. 


Panorama d’ Angleterre, by M. Charles 
Malo; embellished by four engravings.— 
Vol. I. 


It is not generally known, that M. Charles 
Malo commenced, about two years ago, a 
weekly publication, under the same title as 
that which he now produces every half- 
year: he might justly have styled it the 
Scandalous Chronicle of England ; for it was 
filled with anecdotes calculated to excite 
unfavourable opinions of that country, and 
its inhabitants. Though this hostile inten- 
tion was perfectly suited to the taste of cer- 
tain readers, yet M. Charles Malo’s publica- 
tion was unsuccessful ; a circumstance which 

roves, that in France, national prejudice, 
ike every other sentiment, carries along 
with it some portion of delicacy. Besides, 
at that period, we were too busily engaged 
with our own affairs to concern ourselves 
much about what our neighbours were 
doing; perhaps, too, we are a little weary of 
writings, the sole objects of which are 
amusement and the satisfaction of ill-nature. 
We should not, most assuredly, avoid an 
opportunity for a laugh; but to discover 
only vice and folly beyond the limits of our 
own country, is dull pastime, and the prac- 
tice besides tends to confirm us in our own 
errors ; for no nation is entirely fauitless. 

Having given the author this little piece 
of advice, which we are certain is as com- 
pletely French as any anti-English book 
which he has hitherto published, or may 
hereafter produce, we shall observe that his 
idea is ha By and has every chance of suc- 
cess, sh he adopt a suitable plan for its 
execution. We would not have him confine 
himself within. the ul domain of 


satire : he should in the first place strike out 
the motto Nihil Anglicum,which stands at the 








head.of the first number, and, if Latin be 
absolutely indispensable, let him substitute 
one of the most beautiful lines bequeathed 
to us by antiquity: Humani nihil 2 me alie- 
num . He should then search the Eng- 
lish Journals for examples worthy of imita- 
tion, as well as those to be avoided ; for wise 
and humane, as well as silly and barbarous 
customs; for incidents which do honour to 
humanity, as well as those which degrade 
our nature; he should not vilify his country, 
like the philosophers of the 18th century ; 
nor flatter her like the tyrants by whom she 
has since been oppressed, or those who 
would still mislead her; lhe should reflect 
that the word great was but insulting irony 
in the mouth of a despot, like the title of 
King addressed to the Saviour of mankind 
by is executioners: he should say to 
France, You have some good qualities which 
your neighbours want, and they also have others 
of which you are destitute. 
ving women to dispute the empire of 
grace and beauty, he ought to have omitted 
all unmannerly raillery towards females 
whose dress, walk, and customs excited his 
astonishment; he might even have discover- 
ed that they possess other advantages which 
compensate for gracefulness of motion, ele- 
gance of costume, and ae eee and viva- 
city of manners. Whilst we enjoy the plea- 
sure afforded by the agreeable arts, and con- 
ulate our country on the exquisite pro- 
uctions with which she is enriched, we 
ought not to attach to this superiority more 
than its real value, nor tax with barbarism a 
country which gives the preference to the 
arts of commerce and industry. 


But M. Charles Malo is evidently amend- 
ing; his new work bears signs of mature re- 
flection, and the ideas are far more enlarged 
than in his former production. Even his 
threatening motto may not be intended as 
an absolute and irrevocable sentence of re- 
probation; there may be found, in course of 
his work, some things to modify its severity, 
We can pardon national prejudices, because 
we are not ourselves entirely exempt from 
them; but when carried to extravagance, 
they destroy the effect they were intended 
to produce. M. Charles Malo looks upon 
this volume as the first stone of a monument 
which he wishes to raise to the national spirit 
of his country; but the national spirit of a 
people is manifested by an endeavour to imi- 
tate the good qualities of other countries, ra- 
ther than the vanity of thinking themselves 
superior to all the rest of the world. 


The first chapter of this compilation is an 
historical picture of England, from the time 
of the Saxons to the 18t canary Ny Bishop 
Burnett, a violent Whig and enemy of 
Charles II. and his brother. It would be 
well to strike out of this picture certain opi- 
nions which some may be inclined to abuse, 
rather than to profit by the excellent monar- 
chical principles which are there developed. 
It forms a good introduction to the work ; 
before one can know what is taking place in 
any country, it is necessary to e our- 
selves acquainted with its government and 
laws. ‘ 

This chapter is followed by textual copies 
of Magna Charta, and the Bill of Rights 
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ted by Charles [., by which the disposi- 
tions of Magna Charia are confirmed, though 
they were not acknowledged under the five 
preceding reigns; the famous Act of Navi- 
gation; the act of Habeas Corpus; and 
finally, the Act of Settlement, hy which the 
rights of the crown are established and de- 
fined. From this. act it appears that the 
Judges obtain commissions, guamdiu se bene 
gesserint, and that upon an address of the 
two houses of Parliament, these commis- 
sions may be legally revoked. 

The reader will peruse with interest-and 
advantage the details concerning the mode 
of proceeding at elections; a list of the num- 
ber of voters, which clearly proves the influ- 
ence they ohey; a plan of parliamentary re- 
form, exceedingly well conceived, though we 
are at a loss to see the necessity of refprming 
a system, which has hitherto provided Eng- 
land with a representation, the excellence of 
which no nation will deny. 

It is unnecessary to enter into an analysis 
of all the chapters which this volume con- 
tains, though there are many well worthy 
consideration, and which include details of 
a highly entertaining nature; such for in- 
stance, are those on taverns and beggars. 
As the latter chiefly relates to the City of 
London, the author might have consulted 
two excellemt works on the Police of that 
great City, which were published some years 
ago. The enormous increase of the Poor’s 
Rates, which now amount to 12,000,0001. 
(including private donations;) and the sup- 
port of hospitals, are calculated to give rise 
to important considerations on political eco- 
nomy. How happens it that this tax which, 
in 1776 amounted only to 560,431]. has thus 
increased with the advancement of com- 
merce and industry? Is agricultural property 
the only real riches? It is at least the pro- 
perty which is most equally divided, and 
agriculture which cannot be carried on with- 
out hands, is far more favourable to the 
poor than the industry which exhausts its 
Ingenuity to employ as few workmen as pos- 
sible. What then can be thought of the 
systems of our modern economists, who so 
wisely devise means for increasing popula- 
tion, whilst at the same time they simplify 
manufactures of every kind, for the purpose 
of sparing manual labour? 


We shall say but little concerning the sa- 
tirical part of the volume in question; under 
that head the parliamentary portraits are by 
far the most amusing. The original author 
of these portraits has great pretensions to 
sarcasm and irony; but this bitter kind of 
pleasantry, when prolonged, becomes fa- 
tiguing to the reader. With respect to jokes 
- well as follies, the shortest ure always the 

est. : 

The red-book, or list of places, pensions, 
and sinecures, with the names of those who 
enjoy them, may be more interesting to the 
English than to us. 

e Ephemerides, or collection of various 
facts extracted from the Journals, from the 
Ast of September, 1816, to the 30th of June, 
1817, are generally speaking, well put to- 
gether. M. Charles Malo has selected them 
from the French papers, which owing to 
smallness of size and the variety they must 


necessarily contain, are obliged, in their ex- 
tracts to omit every thing relative to man- 
ners, and to confine themselves almost ex- 
clusively to noticing facts of momentary in- 
terest. It is very unimportant to be in- 
formed at the present moment, that the 
Queen was prevented by indisposition from 
holding a drawing-room on the 23rd of 
April. Trifles of this sort, which are scarcely 
ae ag in a daily journal, are quite inex- 
cusable in a publication which appears only 
once in six months. The immense columns 
of the English newspapers contain many pa- 
ragraphs of a more interesting nature; but 
then the Editor must have taken the trouble 
of selecting and translating them. * 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE SCRIP. 
NO. VI. 

JOURNEY OF FREDERIC III. EMPEROR OF 
GERMANY, TO ROME, TO RECEIVE FROM THE 
POPE THE CROWN. 

There are few things perhaps more diffi- 
cult in the social intercourse of life than the 
conferring a favour with grace and judg- 
ment. So many considerations are necessary 
to give it this perfection, that some want the 
power, and more the inclination to under- 
take the delicate task; while others again 
have neither the sense nor feeling to per- 
ceive how necessary it is, to the satisfaction 
of both parties. 

If the presenter of a gift, as the conferrer 
of a benefit, would avoid mortification and 
disappointment, he must consult the taste 
and feelings, wants, circumstances, and 
rank of the person he would oblige. The 
neglect of any one of these will too fre- 
quently subject him to contempt, if the ob- 
ject of his generosity be a superior; to in- 
gratitude, if an inferior,—but if an equal,— 
more lamentable still,—instead of creating 
a new bond of amity between him and the 
receiver of his gifts, it will endanger the 
breach of that already formed. 

The incident which has given rise to these 
reflections, occurred to Frederic IIT. of Ger- 
many, on his journey to Rome; and was 
attended by other events of a nature, it is 
hoped, to amuse the reader, if not already 
acquainted with them. 











JOURNEY OF FREDERIC III. 

Frederic, on his journey to Rome in 1451, 
for the purpose of being crowned by the 
Pope, was met after crossing the a> by 
the Ambassadors of Venice, who conducted 
him to their city, where he made his public 
entry with great magnificence. Previously 
to his departure from thence, a deputation 
from the citizens solicited permission to pre- 
sent to his Majesty a mark of their humble 
duty and high veneration. On leave being 
granted, the commissioners entered, bearin 
a most curious glass cabinet, which they of- 
fered to the Emperor’s acceptance. It was 
one of those ill-judged presents which de- 





* There is adegree of fairness and candour in 
this Review worthy of imitation. We have 
therefore selected it from a French Journal, 
which might, however, have added, that Mr. 
Malo’s Panorama is a mere Camera Obscura 





without light. 
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feat ‘the expectations and wishes of both 
arties. This brittle present was mere 
leposited on a tabie, when the Empe 
jester, directed by the looks of his master, 
affected to stumble against it, and shook it 
so violently in recovering himself, that the 
cabinet was thrown off and dashed to yisow. 
The commissioners looked full of dismay 
and chagrin, but his Imperial Majesty cool] 
observed, that had it been made of gold, it 
would have been proof ee such an ac- 
cident. This significant hint had its due 
effect, as the Emperor afterwards received 
many curiosities wrought wholly in that pre- 
cious metal. This monarch then A 
to Viterbo, where by the orders of Pope Ni- 
cholas he was received with royal splendour; 
but the solemnity of his entry was inter- 
rupted before he could reach the palace at 
which he was to alight, by a tumult that/in 
its pro, threatened serious consequences 
to his Imperial Majesty. Some young men 
who had taken possession of an elevated 
piace, to see the Emperor pass, instigated 
y an insolent disregard of all order, drew 
towards them with iron hooks the cloth of 
ld which adorned the canopy under which 
rederic rode in state. A dispute immedi- 
ately arose among them as to whose share 
the spoil should fall; in the contention 
which ensued it became useless to all, as it 
was entirely torn to pieces. This licentious 
example, however, encouraged others to 
outrages equally daring; even the Po 
soldiers throwing aside all subordination, 
broke their ranks, and advancing. endea- 
voured to pull the Emperor off his horse, be- 
lieving the latter would become the property 
of him who should have the address to seize 
him. Others still more lawless attempted 
to snatch the hat from Frederic’s head, be- 
cause adorned with a costly jewel. 


In the height of all this tumult his Ma- 
jesty turned to the legates in attendance 
with this laconic speech, “ We must, I find, 
make use of our hands, and repel force by 
force.” As he uttered these words, he 
snatched a staff from one of his domestics, 
and disengaging himself from those who. 
had nearly enclosed him, wheeled about 
spurred his horse to its full career, an 
charged the mob with such fury, that he 
overturned all who stood in his course. The 
legates, warmed to emulation by the vigor- 
ous effects of the Emperor’s charge, armed 
themselves with whatever weapons were 
within their reach, and seconded him with 
great bravery. The officers and gentlemen 
of the Emperor considering this as a si 

for them to join in the combat, drew their 
swords and rushed among the crowd. This 
sort of battle lasted full an hour, when the 
populace, no longer able to stand against 
the blows and wounds which were dealt 
among them, suddenly took tu flight, ‘and, 
left the Emperor and bis party masters of 
the field. 


The Governor of the patrimony, who was 
the Pope’s own nephew, committed several 
of the sogamtens to tes but y ee sa 
who was naturally more disposed to forgive, 
than reyenge an Lanalt, interposed in thet 
pene and they were consequently re<« 
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This. 
®- curiosity to know the motives which dic- 
tated it.. It consisted of the five vowels— 
these were imprinted on all liis books, scul 
tured on all his buildings, and engraved on 
a'L his plate. 
———————— 


THE FINE ARTS. 


STYLES OF ART IN LANDSCAPE 
PAINTING. 


We are indebted to the intelligent pen 
of a ffiend, (an artist, as will easily be 
seen, of great practical attainments and 
acute observation) for some brief, but we 
conceive not uninteresting, remarks on 
the different styles in Landscape Painting, 
as tending to increase the knowledge of, 
atid to point out the merits, as well as to 
show the mantier of the leading masters 
in the several schools of art. 

These remarks.are chiefly didactic, and 
ate evidently intended to instruct and 
direct the young amateur where to look 
for those qualities in art, which are justly 
deserving of admiration. 

A series of Essays on the distinctive 
attributes of the great schools, gene- 
rally considered and. classed, and with 
reference to their productions immedi- 
ately under the eye of the writer, so as 
to form not only a definition of their se- 
patate styles, buta history of their modes 
and varieties, is a desideratum in the art 


of painting, which we shall, at no distant 
period, endeavour to have produced by 


competent ability. In effecting this we 
shall, without. presumption, flatter our- 
selves with doing a service to the arts, 
gud in the meati time offer as a like tri- 
bute, though limited to one branch, the 
following communication. 

In Landscaps Painting there are two 
styles that eminently distinguish themselves, 
atid they will be found in the Italian and 


Flemish schools. In the latter, an imitation, 


of nature in the detail ; in the former, gene- 
ral character, with a view to a more exalted 
style of art. Between these are many con- 
netting links and similarities; but this 
would lead us much beyond the limit we 
intend, that of general information. 

The young achiirer of art would be little 
benefited by the endless vatiety of names 
ahd distinctions, with which nalts and dic- 
tiondries have contrived to puzzle the under- 
oe 

-O @njoy a prospect or a picture is within 
thé power of good sense; but like the sci- 
ence of music its utmost pleasure can only 
be reactied by the artist and the counois- 
seur. 

Style in Painting is that by which ote ar- 
tist is distinguished from another, and this 
chiefly from the manner in which the work 
is executed; some with a broad and firm 
‘pencil ; others with a minute and delicate 
touch : some, as the painters call it, well 
impasted ; and others smooth and blending. 


Of the firm and bold style, there are but 
few prominent examples, such as Salvator 
Rosa, Borgononi, and Rosa ‘di Tivoli. These 


p-| are seldom to be mistaken, and scarcely ever 


to be copied in the executive part. 

Dividing the two distinguished styles of 
Paintin Barween the Italian and the Fle- 
mish schools, they will be found to present, 
from the nature of their subjects, the epic 
and the pastoral in art. To begin with the 
latter, it will only be necessary to select a 
few of the most eminent masters in the Fle- 
mish school, whuse styles may be said to 
take the lead, most of the others resolving 
themselves more or less into the resem- 
blances of these masters; and we give the 
names of the following, as particularly at 
the head of a class or style of art;—Rem- 
brant—Rubens—D., Teniers—-Hobbima— 
Ruysdal—Cuyp—Borghem—P ynaker--Both 
—Waterloo— Bruggle! and Vander Hyden. 
To these perhaps might be added Wouver- 
mans, but his landscapes are so entirely ac- 
cessaries to his figures, that it might be go- 
ing out of our intended path to detail the 
particular features of his style. 

Remsrant, with whose style we shall be- 
gin, has little in the eye of the uninitiated, 
that will bear out the extravagant praises of 
the inspired connoisseur, when he is expa- 
tiating on the magic of his light, the depth 
and meliowness of his shade, and the har- 
mony and brilliancy of his tone and co- 
lours. 

The truth of all this certainly does apply 
to Rembrant; but as this taste is not the 
growth of a day, it will not be easily under- 
stood, unless we examine and analyze the 
principle on which he wrought. From the 


can be taken in, and distinctly seen, and the 
camera will assist to demonstrate this posi- 
tion, where all the objects are comparatively 
indistinct, to that ot a central space; and 
this principle should guide every work of 
art, but not so as to prevent a proper distri- 
bution of light, according to the nature of 
the subject. 

This contracted or focus light is peculiar 
to the pictures of Rembrant, and has been 
thought by some to be too great a sacrifice, 
while “— of his imitators have imagined 
a spot of light, surrounded by much dark, 
was painting like Rembrant, 

In some of Rembrant’s historical pieces 

may be found a slight and sketchy back 
ground. This may lidve been for the pur- 
pose of giving value to the care and finish 
with which the luminous and principal part 
of the subject was treated. 
__Tn_ his landscapes also, a slight and 
sketchy sky is often seen contrasted with the 
objects on the ground, which are painted 
with great care, all which tends to that 
point in art of bringing the attention to a 
focus in the picture. This artifice of obscur- 
ing nitich for the sake of a little, is after all 
only conceding what we have not the power 
to effect, the entire representation of ob- 
jects, or that bright and perfeet light which 
nature thtows with lavish or with sparing 
hatid. 

For, place our pictures how we will, we 
cannot prevent light or reflection from inter- 





nature of vision only a small space or angle: 
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Emperor’s choice of a device excites | 


fering with the surface, whether dark or 
light. A painting must be seen surrounded 
with a margin of frame, must be placed in 
a particular light, and must be unconnected 
with other objects, to be seen to advantage. 

To illustrate this farther, it may not be 
foreign to our subject to show .in two in- 
stances, where art brought into an imme- 
diate comparison with nature failed in pro- 
ducing a satisfactory effect. Borgononi, emi- 
nent for his battle pieces, was supposed to 
possess a secret process by which he could 
more successfully imitate armour, than any 
of his contemporaries. This artist was re- 
quested by a young painter to examine and 
remark upon a piece he had in hand, and 
with which he could not satisfy himself. 
Borgononi came, and found the piece of ar- 
mour which served as the model placed near 
the picture in question, and most success- 
fully imitated. The young artist, however, 
requested a touch from his pencil, but the 
secret was insisted on, and the semior painter 
left alone—which being complied with, he 
only removed the model out of sight, placed 
the picture in another light, and called in the 
young artist, who fell into raptures at his 
own performance, declaring the touch of the 
friendly Borgononi was infallible. 

The other instance occurred in a room 
which was painted as a panorama or continued 
londennpasheth open on one side to some of the 
finest views in nature; and although exe- 
cuted by two of the first artists of our time, 
the effect was lost. 

There must be a shutting out or exclusion 
somewhere to give value to tie best efforts 
of art. 

The pictures of Rembrant have great 
warmth, as well in the deepest shades as in 
the brightest lights; there is a harmony of 
colouring which arises from a general tone, 
and partakes of that of which the back- 
ground is made, which was generally of the 
richest brown, and very little changed by 
the transparent manner in which be drew 
his objects immediately connected with it. 

His style is further characterized in the 
following, remarks. 

“ Rembrant seems to have drawn all his 
landscapes by twilight, and to have given 
himself no trouble in the selection of sub- 
ject. Extensive plains of barren down, bog, 
or fallow, intercepted by rows of pollard 
trees, straight cangls, mounds of ditches, are 
so melted and blended into each other by the 
light, and so animated by the magic of his 
pencil, as to exhibit effects the most beauti- 
ful, though if seen in the glare of a mid-day 
sun, would be most offensive and disgust- 
ing.” * 

Obscurity however is not the excellence, 
but the art of a picture; its degree must be 
extended and calculated according to the 
subject and the effect intended to be pro- 
duced. 

Other artists have ventured into open day, 
and by the sweetness of their pencil, and 
the truth of imitation, have justly procured 
attention and regard. 

Rusens, in his landscapes, was hariog’y 
visible; they are characterized by a bo 
ness and vigour from which an ordinary mind 


* Mr. Payne Knight on Taste. 
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would shrink. ‘The sun's place is frequently 
found within the picture, while the rainbow, 
the storm, and the shower, are equally pour- 
trayed and distinguished. He seems to have 
painted landscapes always with a view to 
some extraordinary effect in nature. His co- 
louring is brilliant, and his shadows thin and 
transparent ; his forms have little of study in 
them, and his trees are of the most ordinary 
kind; the horizon is placed very high in the 
icture, and in some almost approaches to a 
ird’s-eye view. 

This great artist sometimes condescended 
to paint the figures in the landscapes of 
Brughel, and the landscape to the animals 
of Snyders. ; 

Bolswert has engraved many of his land- 
scapes, which give some idea of form and 
effect, but nothing short of seeing his pic- 
tures can be adequate to produce a full feel- 
ing and understanding of them in these 
respects. ( To be continued. ) 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


CZERNI GEORGE, 

[By the Author of “ Paris;” a Poem.] 
’Twas noon !—a crimson banner play’d 
Above thy rampart porte, Belgrade : 
From time to time the gong’s deep swell 
Rose thundering from the citadel ; 

And soon, the trampling charger’s din 
Told of some mustering pomp within. 
But all without was still and drear, 

The long streets wore the hue of fear, 
All desert, but where some quick eye 
Peer’d from the curtain’d gallery ; 

Or crouching slow from roof to roof 
The Servian glanced, then shrunk aloof, 
Eager, yet dreading to look on 

The bus’ness to be that day done. 

The din grew thicker—trampling feet 
Seem’d rushing to the central street. 
Twas fill’d-—the city’s idle brood, 
Scatter’d before, few, haggard, rude : 
Then came the Spahis, pressing on 
With kettledrum and gonfalon ; 

And ever, at the cymbal’s clash, 

Upshook their spears the sudden flash, 
Till like a shatter’d, sable sail, 

Wheel’d o’er the rear the black-horse tail ; 
All hurrying, like men who yield, 

Or men who seek some final field. 


They lead a captive; the Pashaw 
From his large eye draws back with awe; 
All tongues are silent in the group 
Who round that fearful stranger troop : 
He still has homage, tho’ his hands 
Are straining in a felon’s bands. 

No Moslem he ; his brow is bare, 
Save one wild tress of raven hair, 
Like a black serpent deeply bound, 
Where once sate Servia’s golden round. 
His neck bends deep, and many a stain 
Of blood shows how it feels the chain ; 
A peasant’s robe is o’er him flung, 
A swordless sheath beside him hung ; 
He sits a charger, but a slave 
N ow holds the bridle of the brave. 

* * 


And now they line the palace square, 
A splendid sight, as noon’s full ‘aon 
howe on gen Sper v! plume and zone, 
Arms rough with gold and dazzling stone 
Silk horse-nets, shawls of Indian dye , 
O’er brows of sa jesty. 

But where’s the fet rd rider how? 

above, a block below, 
An Ethiop headstan tow’ring neat, 
Show where must close his stern career: 
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f Cesnte pave fix’d to mark 

ading of his eye’s dee * 

The quicken’d heaving of ts vest 
But all within it was at rest: 

There was no quivering nerve, his brow 
Scarce bent upon the rout below ; 

He stood in settled stately gloom,— 

A warrior’s statue on his tomb. 

A trumpet rang, the turban’d line 


Clash’d up their spears, the headsman’s sign— 


Then like the flame, burst from the forge, 

Blaz’d thy dark visage, CzErxt GEORGE. 
He knew that trumpet’s Turkish wail, 

His guide thro’ many a mountain vale, 

When, scattering like the hunted deer, 

The Moslem felt his early spear ; 

He heard it when the Servian targe 

Broke down the Dehli’s desperate charge, 

And o’er the flight his scimitar 

Was like the flashing of a star : 

That day, his courser to the knee 

Was bathed in blood—and Servia free— 

That day, before he sheathed his blade, 

He stood a sovereign in Belgrade ; 

The field, the throne, were on that eye 

Which wander'd now 20 wild and high.— 

. 


The hour had waned, the sun-beam fell 
Full on the palace pinnacle, 
The golden crescent on its spire 
Beam’d o’er a cross !—his eye shot fire ; 
That cross was o’er the crescent set 
The day he won the coronet. 
He dash'a away a tear of pride, 
His hand was darted to his side ; 
No sword was there, a bitter smile 
Told the stern spirit’s final thrill ; 
Yet all not agony—afar 
Mark’d he no cloud of Northern war? 
Swell’d on his prophet ear no clang 
Of tribes that to their saddles sprang? 
No Russian cannon’s heavy hail— 
In vengeance smiting the Serail? 
The whole was but a moment’s trance, 
It ’scaped the turban’d rabble’s glance ; 
A sigh, a stride, a stamp, the whole— 
Time measures not the tides of soul. 

He was absorb’d in dreams, nor saw 
Th’ impatient glare of the Pashaw ; 
Nor saw the headsman’s backward step, 
To give his axe the wider sweep ; 
Down came the blow—the self-same smile 
Was lingering on the dead lip still, 

When ‘mid the train the pikeman bore 
The bloody head of the Pandour, 
* * * * * 

The night was wild, the atabal 
Scarce echo'd on the rampart wall ; 
Scarce heard the shrinking centinel 
The night-horn in the tempest’s yell. 
But forms, as shot the lightning’s glare, 
Stole silent through that Palace square ; 
And thick and dim a weeping groupe ; 
Seem’d o’er its central spot to stoop. 
The storm a moment paused, the moon 
Broad from 4 hurrying cloud-rift shone ; 
It shone upon a headless trunk, 


Raised in their arms—-the moon-beam sunk, 


And all was dimness ; but the beat 
Came sudden as of parting feet ; 

And sweet and solemn voices pined 

In the low lapses of the wind. 

Twas like the hymn, when soldiers bear 
A soldier to his sepulchre.— 

The lightning gave a blaze, the square 
Was bright, but all was desert there ; 
Yet far, as far as eye could strain, 

Was seen the remnant of a train ; 

A wavering shadow of a crowd, 
Around some noble burttren bow'd. 

’T was gone—and all was night once more, 





Wild rain, and whirlwind’s doubled roar, 


IDYL. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GREEK OF MOSCHUS. 
(From an unpublished Volume of 
and Translations. ) 
When o’er the surface of the dark-green seas, 
With gentlest motion steals the rippling breeze; 
While pleasing tremors agitate my mind, 
The Muse I shun, to placid ease inclin’d. 
But when the whitening surge like thunder 
roars, 
And the curv’d wave aloft impetuous soars, 
I flee the terrors of the troubled main, 
And turn my eyes to fields and woods again. 
Safe o’er the land I then delight to rove, 
And seek the shelter of the shadowy grove ; 
Where the full gust a constant murmur keeps, 
And thro’ the pine’s close foliage whistling 
sweeps. 
Evil and toilsome is the fisher’s lot, 
The luckless tenant of a tragile boat : 
Doom'd o’er the deep to take his dangerous 


way, 
And oft, in vain, pursue his finny prey. 
Mine be the fate to sink in calm repose, 
Where a deep shade the broad-leav’d plane- 
tree throws. 
Near may a murm’ring fount my senses charm, 
With sound too soft the rustic’s breast t’ alarm. 








BIOGRAPHICAL PORTRAITS. 


MR. JOHN CARTER, F.S, A. 
ARCHITECT. 

The eccentric habits of this able anti- 

quary, draughtsman, and engtaver, who 

ied on the 4th ult., at his house, Eaton 
Street, Pimlico, have wrapt him in so 
thick a veil of retirement, that our en- 
deavours to obtain materials for a satis- 
factory memoir of his life have not been 
attended with all the success we wished, 
What facts we have acquired a know- 
ledge of, however, we beg to lay before 
the public, that talent may not pass to 
the grave entirely without a record; and 
in the hope that this brief sketch ma 
stimulate those who were intimate with 
its subject to communicate a more am- 
ple biography of him to the country, 
whose antiquities he has rescued so 
zealously from the devouring hand of 
Time, that it would afford a contrast of 
injustice, were he himself to be suffered 
to drop into oblivion. 

Mr. Carter was, according to our in- 
formation, a native of Ireland, and a 
professas of the Roman Catholic religion. 

he latter circumstance may account, in, 
some .degree, for the devotedness with 
which he exploted the ruins of those 
noble buildings, which in their original 
and perfect state were the scenes of all 
the splendid mysteries belonging to his 
faith. 

Altogether given up to his favourite 


| pursuit, Mr. Carter lived and died a 


bachelor. He was about 70 years of 
age, and was an old member of the 
Atitiqitatian Society, to which lie was 





draughtsman for more than 20 years, 
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He has published “ Specimens of An- 
cient Seul and Painting'in England,” 
in two’ folio volumes; and “‘ Views in 
England,” in seven volumes, duodecimo. 
Of the Gentleman’s Magazine he was an 
almost uninterrupted correspondent for a 
great length of time, and contributed 
much interesting information of the kind 
most prevalent in that miscellany. In it 
he also maintained some obstinate con- 
troyersies on disputed points connected 
with his researches; and it is but truth 
to say, that when his written accuracy, 
or the correctness of his drawings, were 
impugned, hé was an acrimonious and 
bitter disputant, utterly regardless of the 
suaviter in modo, and bent only on 
overthrowing his antagonist by the most 
obvious means. So lately as the 20th of 
August he wrote a letter for publication 
on the subject of Dagobert’s tomb, and 
inthis handles his adversaries very 
roughly. 


At the period of his death, Mr. Carter 
was in course of publishing a folio work 
on “ The Ancient Architecture of Eng- 
land.” It was to have consisted of 42 
Numbers, at the price of 6s., but only 
28 have appeared; and owing to the 
imcreased price of stationery, &c., the 
latter Numbers at 7s. These came out 


very irregularly, sometimes only two 


Numbers in twelve months; and as the 
author was his own bookseller and pub- 
lisher, the subscribers were obliged to 
send individually to his residence for 
their copies as they issued from the press. 
The design of this production was to 
illustrate our native architecture, com- 
mencing with the era of the British 
Kings, and descending to the date of the 
Reformation. We have looked over the 
work since the death of its author, and 
think so highly of its merit, and the 
ability displayed in the plates, (though 
the accompanying narrative is dry, and 
of no t interest,) that we should con- 
sider it a loss to the antiquarian, the 
artist, and the arts, were not some pro- 
fessional gentleman, competent to the 
task, (of whom there are no doubt several 
who might be induced to undertake it,) 
to complete the plan thus left mutilated 
and imperfect. 


‘From the very recluse style in which 
he lived, we are enabled to state very 
little of Mr. Carter’s private history. His 
dress was not of modern fashion any 
more than his studies, and his manners 
were rather strange and unsocial, But 
those who knew him best, speak in the 
warmest terms of his invincible integrity, 
and the unalterable resolution with which 
he persevered in whatever course his 





reason pointed ‘out as ‘the ‘ght. 
Pimlico, a ‘single servant divided the 
house with her master when at home, 
and was a sort of factotum .in his ab- 
sence, to answer inquiries and do busi- 
ness. The avocations of Mr. Carter 
frequently led to excursions through vari- 
ous parts of the country. He was at one 
time engaged by Sir R. Colt Hoare, in 
making plans and views of the Saxon 
Abbey at Malmesbury, and of the cele- 
brated Nunnery at Lacock. This task 
occupied a whole summer, and the artist 
minutely investigated every part of these 
fine relics of a former age. The same 
gentleman, who possesses the greatest 
number of his drawings, has one volume, 
comprising all the tombs in Salisbury 
Cathedral, accurately delineated by the 
diligent and able pencil of Mr. Carter. 
Sir R. Hoare states, in his rare Cata- 
logue of his own Topographical Library, 
of which 25 copies only were printed for 
private distribution, that in 1801,—‘ I 
commissioned Mr. John Carter, a most 
able artist in the line of architecture and 
monumental antiquity, to undertake a 
journey through South Wales, and to 
draw every subject that might appear 
interesting to him. This he happily com- 
pleted, and after his return presented me 
with three valuable volumes in folio.” 


Mr. Carter likewise copied all the mo- 
numental figures, in chain armour, in 
various churches of the kingdom, with an 
intention of publishing a work on that 
subject, beginning with the earliest spe- 
cimen till its final disappearance from 
monuments ; but his plan was superseded 
by Mr. Stothard’s, jun. elegant work on 
the same subject. 

To illustrate the progress of the Gothic 
was one of his chief objects ; but even the 
patriarchal age of three score and ten 
was insufficient for the fulfilment of so 
many purposes, each of which required 
the labour, the patience, and the time- 
consuming use of the graver. 

Mr. Carter’s funeral was as private as 
his life; and as he was little known be- 
yond the circle of the arts, though so 
distinguished for his skill, and the num- 
ber and magnitude of his works, his 
departure has scarcely had that public 
notice which is claimed for far less dis- 
tinguished men, and usually allotted to 
them in the publications of the day. 





_ There is a man living at Fontainbleau, who 

is both a grand-father and a grand-son, 

a constitutes an aap © es od 
ve living generations: this singular phe- 

— can only be explained by female 
liation. 


.A THE! LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE 
i.NNEABIONIANS ; 
A newly discovered. Nation in the interior. of 
New Holland. 
(Concluded. ) 

“T am, as you perceive, (said ourenter- 
tainer)a man of guod fortune. Born to the 
inheritance of the largest estate in this pa- 
rish, 1 was reared with the utmost care. -I 
was the idol of father, mother, and all 
the household, yet what will appear most 
extraordinary, I lost six lives before I was 
six years old. Although my mamma was a 
fashionable lady, she resolved to set a bright 
example to mothers, and nurse me herself. 
Yet as she could not wean herself entirely 
from her accustomed pleasures, I was. fre- 
quently neglected, and died twice before she 
weaned me. Maternal duties and fashion- 
able pursuits cannotassimilate. Terrified at 
my lipping, a nurse was hired for. me, and. 
one of the finest peasants on our estate was 
selected. She was healthy and good natur- 
ed; but she had a child of her own, and 
through their stolen interviews I was ren- 
dered so weakly, that I fell an easy victim, 
first to the Quugh-whu-u-u-Quugh (their 
name for the hooping cough), and next_to 
the variolpogs. In my fifth year I was kill- 
ed by a fall irom my father’s favourite hunter, 
upon which his favourite groom placed me, 
to teach me to ride’; and not six months 
after was frightened to death by a trick of 
the nursery maid, who disguised her sweet- 
heart as an infernal ill-looking ghost, lest 
seeing him in his proper shape, I should blab 
to my mamma, It was some consolation to 
me when I grew up, to learn that even- 
handed justice visited this vestal, who be- 
came in due time the mother of the most 
monstrous and diabolical imp that was ever 
preserved in spirits in the academy of na- 
tural philosophy of Enneabionia. From 
this period I was tolerably lucky, but at 
nineteen having been sent to the capital, I 
died from dissipation, and being not long af- 
ter shot in a duel, arising out of a frolic, 
adjourned from the Fum Tobby of a theatre 
to a hagnio, I thought it_high time to retire 
to my paternal acres, and take especial care 
of my last lip, which I have now done for 
above sixteen years, and so comfortably, 
(I am not married), that my only apprehen- 
sion is told by the poet when he says, 

How swiftly glide our flying years ! 
Alas! nor piety nor tears 
Can stop the fleeting day ; 
Deep-furrowed wrinkles, posting age, 
And death’s unconquerable rage 
> Are strangers to delay.” . 

“ Your history is not uninstructive, (quoth 
the vicar, taking up the story); mine is 
more monotonous, and may be sooner told. 
By the accidents of childhood I died only 
twice ; but the balance between us is made 
up by my decease four times during the four 
years I was at college ; in the first instance 
from contracting a malady, respecting which 
I did not like to consult the doctor; in the 
second from catching cold one night, that, 
could not get in at my chamber window ; 10 
the third trom a disorder induced by want of 
exercise, while fagging for my degree; and 
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in the’ fourth, (said he, looking archly at 
the arate) by a hard -fall down stairs, pre- 
or me with soft soap, by my pupil, in 
revenge for an imposition, the recompence 
for which death was my present living. 
“ Some raised aloft come tumbling down 


amain, 
And fall so hard, they bound and rise again.” 


Since my induction I have died naturally of 
plethora and apoplexy, and have now only 
one life at the service of my patron, and my 
parishioners.” 

These last words he accompanied with ,a 
low bow round the room, which was ac- 
knowledged in a bumper toast by all present, 
and the physician next addressed us. 

“ More fortunate than the generality of 
men,” said he, “ I arrived at years of matu- 
rity without the loss of a single life. At 
twenty-one, I graduated regularly as a phy- 
sician, and the lip of my birth-day was still 
open. What a prospect of immortality! I 
took the most rigid precautions to avoid 
every — and every disease. But alas! 
in the early part of my life I was puor: it is 
a long and trying probation before our pro- 
fession acquire a name, practice, a carriage, 
and wealth. My first life was sacrificed to a 
mere casualty. A slight indisposition which I 
felt alarmed me, and I prepared a medicine tu 
take on going to bed, but unluckily sent it 
to a patient in a mistake, swallowing the 
strong drug I intended for his desperate 
case: they were of opposite natures, and we 
both lost a lip. Poor fellow! his was his 
last. This threw me.into a lowness of spi- 
rits, and the terror which a knowledge of the 
human frame inspired in me, when I was 
the least unwell, literally destroyed me 
three times by three separate . nervous 
fevers, which any body else would have 
escaped. Now in the middle of my course, 
though: yet young, I got into full practice, 
for the long preservation of my own lips had 
inspired much public confidence in my skill, 
which, once established, did not diminish 
with the number of my lives. I caught, 
however, a putrid fever in attending the 
Duke of Nonis, which cost me one lip; 
another I lost together with my-left arm, as 
you see, through a” slight puncture which 
I received in my little finger in opening the 
infectious body of Lord Cadaver, and a third 
closed from my being blown up while at- 
tending a chemical experiment of my friend 
Mr. Gasote. Thus reduced in little more 
than ten ee to my penultimate lip, I 
thought it high time to settle for posterity, 
and accordingly married a sickly lady, but of 
very large fortune. She wedded me for my 
physic ; I loved her for her riches, and we 
might have gone on as decently as can be 
expected in the marriage state, but that she 
sacrificed all her own and one of my lips 
to jealousy. Even my last would have gone 
with hers, for so desperate was this infatu- 

woman that she mixed poison in our 
common cup, but on the first symptom I 
discovered cause, and hastily adminis- 
tering an antidote to myself, I left to fate 
Mrs. .” Here a fit of coughin 
abridged the few words which remained ot 
the doctor’s memoir. 

“Tt is the immutable decree of nature, 


said a fourth, who from his loquacity I be- 
ore rightly conjectured to be the lawyer) 
that man should die; and the modus quo he 
approximates that condition, if not to be 
may be called a condition, is of no conse- 
sap a in the eye of the eternal law. For 
the terms are convertible ; and what is jus- 
tice is law, and what is law is justice. There- 
fore no man has a right tocomplain.” * * 
Here a tremendous yawn from the Squire, 
echoed from the contagious feeling of seve- 
ral of the party, interrupted the speaker ; and 
I observed with astonishment that one or 
two of these otherwise polite persons had 
composed themselves into the most conve- 
nient attitudes for sleep. The lawyer took 
the hint, and as he was not paid for prolixity, 
declared he would briefly state his own case. 
I know not how it was, however, but either 
overcome by the heat of the atmosphere, or 
some other cause, I fell into a confused 
slumber, and heard only the following 
broken passages ;—* quarrelled about the 
cause in cross-examining, if witness looked 
east or west, lie direct, re- 
ceived my adversary’s shot in my back, —— 
fell mortally wounded, and no redress by ac- 
tion of battery. - Overheated 
by wearing my gown during the dog-days, 
while so fully employed in a crowded court, 
requested a silk one for the sake of 
coolness, ----———- was refused, ————- died 
broken-hearted. ——-—- Caught the gaol dis- 
temper in visiting the celebrated : 
to whose villanous deception I attribute the 
loss of my last lip, and I am only one re- 
move from that mortal event on which a 
philosophizing moralist may say of me, with 
our immortal bard, ‘ Where be his quiddits 
now, his quillets, his cases, his tenures, and 
his tricks? Why does he suffer this rude 
knave now to knock him about the sconce 
with a dirty shovel.’”—Suiting the action to 
the word, our lawyer gave his neighbour 
such a rap over the head as madeit clearly a 
crown case, and “ roused him like a rattling 
peal of thunder.” The whole company 
started with the din, and a round of toasts 
ensued before a pale and care-worn lookin 
gentleman, whose vocation I had in vain at- 
tempted to divine, took up the thread of 
narration. 


“Tt is well known,” said he, “ what ser- 
vices I have done my country, and all m 
reward is the closing of eight lips. What 
was, and what lives.! lost while young, is of 
no consequence ; for it is not till man mature 
and active forms a part of the great social 
and political system, that he becomes of any 
account, in the estimation of the statist or 
economist.” (O ho! thoughtI, a pauen 
and I pricked up my ears to learn how these 
wise men actin Enneabionia.) “From seven- 
teen to seven-and-twenty, I zealously advo- 
cated the liberty of the people against the en- 
croachments of power. The mere possession 
of authority converted otherwise amiable 
individuals into incarnate fiends in my dia- 
tribes ; and I raved for alterations which I 
declared would be improvements, and in- 
stanced the effect of destroying all the 
first-born o pt as ap t for im- 
molating all the rich and powerful among 
ourselves, The experiment was tried in the 





a of Maniagal, and tke. horrors it 
woduced made me a convert to the other 
side. For twenty years 1 devoted myself to 
the cause of our rulers; their measures I 
defended, their wars I justified, their errors 
I extenuated, their virtues I proclaimed, and 
their vices I excused, on the plea that who- 
ever supplanted them would be more. vi- 
cious. The midnight oil and my health 
wasted together, and several of my lives 
vanished in this drudgery. The thankless- 
ness of office was my just reward. After six 
years daily attendance, the high behest of a 
trifling sub-secretary sealed my hopes, and 
threw me on my own resources—only in- 
structed in this, that there is nothing so un- 
productive as political labours, on either side, 
after they are performed. Exhausted and 
chagrined, esteemed and neglected, praised 
for talent and steeped in poverty, I retired to 
this village, where the pursuit of literature 
is the chase which furnishes my humble 
board; if it is as scanty as that of the 
wild Indian, it is also as independent ; and 
while [ mourn, I laugh at the anxiety and 
fury with which I once mingled in the mad- 
ness of party and the fray of faction.” 

“T am (exclaimed a little fierce-lookin 
man, whose tremendous mustachios had hi- 
therto concealed from me that he had two 
lips remaining) a soldier. Ever fearless of 
danger I have fought in nineteen general 
batt es, and actions innumerable, with the 
extinction of three lives added to four which 
were gone hefore I entered the army. Mine 
has been a career of hazard and peril ; I 
never inquired why my sovereign or his 
ministers went to war, but always praising 
them when they so determined, rushed into 
it most resolutcly with all my heart and all 
my soul, In the first campaign with the 
Bonians I was taken prisoner and massa- 
cred in cold blood; and in the second fell 
gloriously in the field of Humdrum, be- 
queathing my explvits to history, which has 
never mentioned them. In the last short 
conflict with the pirates of Brenoo, I was 
unfortunately slain, but our victory ims 


& | posed terms upon them which they observed 


till we were out of sight. 
“ Cowards die many before their death ; 
The brave man only tastes of death but once,” 


as is evidenced in your condition and in 
mine, who have more lives in store than 
any one of you, though I have never shrunk 
and cringed from my duty as a man.” 

There was yet the tale of a merchant, 2 
farmer, a traveller, and acitizen, to come; 
but the offensive language of the soldier, 
rendered presumptuous ty his two lips 
and the excitement of the company who had 
not failed to drink deeply — this drama 
of story-telling, begat a quarrel of the most 
fatal kind. 


The Captain attempted to draw his sword, 


which so exasperated his opponents that in 
their resentment they threw him down and 
literally beat him to death, My concern 
was succeeded by astonishment, when I saw 
his eighth lip suddenly close in an agony of 
ain, and his ninth as pears’ s one in per> 
ect serenity. Reduced to a level with his 
fellows, his intemperance and their resent- 
ment at once subsided; and I exc 
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with emotion, “ Ah! Gentlemen, I perceive 
after all, such is the wisdom and good- 
ness of ‘Providence, that the poor wretch 
with only one life is just as happy as the 
Enneabionian with nine.” 

The struggle I made to deliver this senti- 
ment with due effect, awoke me from m 
trance, and I-was astonished to find myselt 
lying on Barnes Common, with an old wo- 
man throwing some ditch-water in the 
face of 

F. Muncuaavsen Pinto. 


THE DRAMA. 


DRURY LANE. 

Our dramatic task this week is light and 
easy, though perhaps it would be too much 
to say as much for our subjects. On Satur- 
day Colley Cibber’s comedy of The Refusal, 
or the Ladies’ Philosophy, was revived at this 
Theatre, and we may apply to its resurrec- 
tion what was said of it in its original pro- 
logue : 

« New plays resemble bubbles, we must own, 
* Bat theit intrinsic value soon is known ; 
“ There’s no imposing pleasure on the tewn.” 
A dictum well worth the everlasting atten- 
tion of theatrical managers; though in the 
resent instance we do not feel authorized to 
fa the burthen of the last line to the charge 
of Drury Lane. We do think, however, that 
better might be done than to revive a play 
of no very powerful attractions, by an author 
of no great talent. Vanburgh laid the foun- 
dation of his most deserving stock piece, 
The Provoked Husband, and the Refusal 
might, without detriment, have been allow- 
ed to sleep with its brethren, rather than be 
raised again to “ face the day.” 

The South-Sea bubble, which furnishes 
two of its characters (Sir Gilbert Wrangle 
and Witling) and the foundation of its plot, 
has long since lost all that picquancy of in- 
terest which probably told upon the au- 
diences of ninety years ago. Unlike parts 
drawn from general, and consequently un- 
changeable, human principle, these of a lo- 
cal and particular cast have become impro- 
bable in the lapse of time, and we recognize 
nothing in existence to which we can trace 
their resemblance. But even with this 
heavy drawback upon them, the South-Sea 
director and the fortunate speculator have 4 
good deal of vivacity in them, and in Dow- 
ton’s hands the former produced several 
scenes of admirable acting. That in which 
he induces his daughter Charlotte (Mrs. 
Mard Le resist his forced recommenda- 
tion of Witling (to whom he is bound ina 
considetable penalty to forward his suit) for 
a husband, and elect Frankly, is exquisitely 
rich, and replete with genuine humour. 
We never saw Mrs. Mardyn perform to 

advantage. Ter vivacity, though a 

ttle too boisterous, is fot unsuited to the 
character, which she looked well, and played 
with great effect. If she would only bridge 
the number of times which she runs round 
the by about twelve or fourteen, or, if 
her an spirits must be so big ge“ 44 
she would take a few of the races while the 
curtain is down between the acts, she shall 
have our éntire approbatiun in Charlotte. 








Mrs. Alsop, in the philosophical and platonic 
Sophronia, made the most of an unnatural 
character: Lady Wrangle is below the 
standard of Mrs. Glover. Upon the whole, 
we thought Mr. Stanley’s Frankly a more 
subdued and more skilful performance than 
afiy in which we had before seen him. We 
cannot say that he looks or acts the gen- 
tleman to our satisfaction; but he has a 
better voice, and a better dramatic judgment, 
than most of his competitors at this theatre, 
and is unquestionably an acquisition to tha 
company. It seems hard upon Harley that 
he is so invariably put into parts as like each 
other as peas, so that in spite of himself he 
always seems the same with a different 
name and coat. His Witling was neverthe- 
less very amusitig. Still the play altogether 
went off rather dully and heavily; and we 
fear it is, with several good points, one of 
those “ pleasures which there is no imposing 
upon the town” for any length of time. 

In the original play Penkethman was the 
Sir G. Wrangle, and in striking out some 
subscribers from his list to make room for 
Granger (5,0001.) his own name was intro- 
duced, “O! here! William Penkethman, 
one thousand. Hah, a very pretty fellow 
truly! What! give a thousand pounds to a 
player—” &c. This speech Dowton applied 
to Munden, and got a laugh at his expense, 
though an apology was made for the non- 
performance of the Cobler of Preston, on 
account of his indisposition. 


On Monday Mr. Kean made his bow for 
the season as King Richard the Third, and 
was warmly greeted by the audience. 
Some silly person threw a laurel chaplet 
upon the stage to him; a piece of foppery, 
which had much better be let alone, as it 
only spoils the scene, and has no pretensions 
to be considered as an expression of public 
opinion. This absurd act and a long con- 
tinued noise in the gallery had the effect of 
damping the performances; and though 
he exerted himself occasionally, Mr. Kean 
was on the whole uncommonly languid, and 
the cheering more faint than he has lately 
been accustomed to in his favorite charac- 
ter. 


Thursday night was fruitful of novelties 
of the second class,— wé mean fio disrespect 
to the parties, but simply that the dramas 
were not new. The play was Venice Pre- 
served, and the after-piece Rugantino; in 
the fortner a Miss Campbell from Dublin 
sustained the arduous part of Belvidera, and 
Mr. Henry Johnston not only signalized his 
te-appearance on the London boards by per- 
forming Pierre in the Tragedy, but also the 
Bravo in the Melo-drama. 

Politeness requires that we direct our 
first attention to the lady, who is of good 
stature, rather inclining to the Chinese 
beatity of obesity, and with a countenatice 
which “ dislikes” one not so much from any 


positive defects as from being neither ex- 
pressive nor handsome. She somewhat re- 
sembles Mrs. Davison, but is not so tall, 
tien figure - = arms ge best 
Corpo sites for the stage. voice 
is not od! It will fide tunes bo: thie soft 
tones of love atid tenderness, and in the 
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deeper and fiercer passions it broke into 
scteamis of dissonance. Wheh the theme 
was low and plaintive her enunciation was 
too Whining and measured; and in the ra- 
vings of despair and madness (though in 
these parts she displayed most talent) it 
was harsh and grating. There is a bad style 
in her tragedy, which we doubt not the cri- 
ticisms of the London press, if fairly deli- 
vered, will teach her to avoid altogether; 
and it will be well if the advice upon this 
subject is applied to themselves by more 
than one of our leading actors, and among 
others by the Pierre and Jaffier of Thursday. 
We allude to the frequent repetition of the 
same word in a passage which is meant to be 
made peculiarly impressive ; for it betrays a 
beggarly poverty of genius in a performer 
to resort to this emphatic iteration of an un- 
meaning word for effect, instead of saying what 
the author has set down, filling up the void, if 
any, with look or gesture, which ate far 
more important than mere words, Another 
error of the same kind, at least arising from 
the same cause, was frequently fallen into 
by Miss Campbell. “ When,” and “ then,” and 
their fellows, are plain useful monosyllables; 
let them be spoken as they deserve, but we 
enter our protest against their being made of 
more prominency than is due to them by 
being lengthened out into a dissyllable, and 
ronounced as “whena” and “ thena,” &c. 
he letter a isnot partial to being placed at the 
end of words in our language. When at- 
tempting the greatest distinctness, we ob- 
served that Miss C. has an impediment in 
pronouncing the letter s; this, however, she 
manages very skilfully, and it does not de- 
tract materially from her performances. 


Of her Belvidera, generally, we may state, 
that though somewhat extravagant, the 
most pa ft scenes were infinitely the 
best, and evinced very considerable powers. 
They surprised, however, more than they 
affected. In the amorous scenes there 
was enough of hugging and kissing, but the 
lady is deficient in grace and tenderness, and 
consequently in Belvidera. 

Having candidly expressed our sentiments, 
it is but justice to add that her exertions 
were received with loud 4nd almost universal 
plaudits, and that it is the opinion of many 
that she is a desirable acquisition to the 
theatre, in the higher walks of the drama. 


Of Mr. Henry Johnston’s Pierre little 
need be said, but that it was an inferior per- 
formance. He was imperfect in his part, 
and thereby marred one or two of the finest 
scéefies, But, independent of this, the cha- 
racter dots fot suit him, Rugantino was 
excellent, and Pierre the reverse. We were 
glad, however, to see Mr. J. restored to the 
stage ; he is 2 good-looking, useful, power- 
ful, and effective actor in many ways, and 
adds much to the stréngth of -the Drury 
Lane company. The Rosabella of Mrs. 
Mardyn was very charming, iti the melo- 
drama ; aid the Camilla of Mrs. Sparks, 
the Stephano of Hatley, and the Memmo of 
Oxberry, comic and entertaining. 

Since our last, thé poor Duke of Savoy has 
died a natural death, after two nights’ exist- 
ence, and Mr. Macready, reported to be dead, 
is alive arid well at Whitehaven. 
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every night. 


critique upon it, that it was taken from the|the want of accomm a 
French ; but Mr. Abbott has adapted it so] 0US visitors to the boxes at the second price. 
skilfully to the English stage, that were it|To remedy this inconvenience, he promptly 
not for the evidently Parisian genius of the devised the plan of opening the Grand Sa- 
loon as a Shrubbery, and which, we have 


incidents, we should have no temptation to 


think it otherwise than as a well-construct-| every re 
ed original. The propriety of the sentiments, satisfaction, unless we except a celebrated 
the costume, and the scenery, were never] €CTitic, no less remarkable for his severity 
than for his talents. The last novelty of 

On Wednesday, Miss Brunton undertook | the season is so directly before you, that a 
the character of Violante in The Wonder, for | few words on that subject will suffice ;—I 
Of this, as of her Rosalind, need not recapitulate what has been so fully 
we might say it is a little above her strength; | stated before, respecting the new plan of 
but where she fails we only see deficiencies | opening the Theatre twice in one evening: 
and not defects, There is nothing wanting|™any have thought it highly beneficial to 


before equalled on the London boards, 


the first time. 


which time and experience will not supply. 
Her colouring, if it lacks force, is pleasing 
and consistent, and, with a perfect recollec- 
tion of the most celebrated Violantes on the 
stage, Miss Brunton appears to us to merit no 
severer censure than that of being their sof- 
tened image. She is reallya fine spirited girl, 
whose capacity has enabled her to turn ‘to 
the best use, the dramatic instructions and 
examples which have from her cradle been 
impressed upon her mind. We would again 
advise the assiduous cultivation of her talent: 
our praise is freely bestowed, but we have 
already drawn the distinction between great 
promise and great performance. Miss Foote 
1s a lovely Isabella, and plays the part very 


gracefully. The Don Felix of Mr. C, Kemble, | jections, the proprietor does not at present 


on Lopez of Blanchard, Lissardo of Fawcett, 
are too well known for excellence to require 
a paragraph. Emery’s Gibby is a rich comic 

iece of acting, but his Scotchman goes no 
arther north than Yorkshire. We need not 
particularize Abbott’s Colonel Britton, Sim- 
mons’s Don Pedro, Mrs. Gibbs’s Flora, fur- 
ther than that each was well performed. 


ENGLISH OPERA 

On Saturday closed for the season, with 
we following address delivered by Mr. Bart- 
ey: 
“Lapres anp GentLemMen — Theatrical 
managers appear to have been allowed, by a 
kind of charter, the privilege of addressin 
you in their own praise on the last night o 
performance in every season, to boast of the 
exertions that have been used to merit your 
favours, and to enlarge on the varieties that 
have been produced for your amusement. 
“ Tt were of little avail, however, to re- 
mind you of these facts, if they did not 
speak for themselves; but we trust that 
when the struggling efforts of this Theatre, 
under every disadvantage of a limited sea- 
son and poeertal opponents, are remember- 
ed, it will not be forgotten that, in the short 
eriod of four months, no less than three 
ull Operas and six Musical Entertainments 
and Operettas, have been submitted to your 
approval ;—and, what is still more extraor- 
dinary than this exertion in your service, 
and which, we believe, we may venture to 
State to be unprecedented, that out of all 
this number not one single instance of 


failure has ition to these 
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novelties, we may, perhaps, be allowed to 
The Youthful Days of Frederick the Great, |Temind you, that no fewer than twelve re- 
has justly established itself in the full favour | Vivals, or pieces new to this Theatre, have 
of the public, and is acted with applause been brought forward. Many complaints 
We omitted to notice in our} reached the ear of the proprietor concerning 






ation for the numer- 


reason to suppose, afforded universal 


the public, and many have condemned it, as 
lowering the consequence of a regular Thea- 
tre. e cannot consider any thing degrad- 
ing that, without injuring the interests of the 
drama, contributes to your accommodation : 
but the inauspicious moment at which the 
experiment has been tried, with the over- 
whelming force of the winter (or patent) 
Theatres in terrible array against us, have 
hardly given us a fair chance of estimating 
its success ;—-so far as we can judge, it has 
succeeded—for during the last ten nights, 
compared with the ten preceding, an addi- 
tion, at least one-third, has been made to the 
number of visitors in the Theatre. Still, 
however, as it has been found subject to ob- 


feel justified in pledging himself to continue 
it on a future season. Thus far, however, 
he pledges himself without reserve—that 
during the long interval for which he is 
compelled to close his Theatre, every effort. 
shall be used to merit a continuance of that 
patronage for which I have now the honour 
to tender you his grateful thanks; and in 
my own name, and that of all the per- 
formers, I respectfully bid you farewell.” 
We cannot speak in terms of eulogy, 
either of the style or sentiments of this 
speech ; but, at the close of the season we 
can justly render a tribute of a more valua- 
ble kind, to the zealous and unceasing 
efforts made at this Theatre to merit public 
favour. ‘We rejoice that “ the Bartholomew 
Fair Plan” is given up, and hope that lively 
productions and good performers may next 
year secure an ample reward for coals me- 
ritorious exertions in the more regular way. 


FRENCH DRAMA. 

A new and curious publication connected 
with the stage has just been published in 
Paris, which we hope, for the sake of our 
Native Original Dramatists, will never find 
its way across the Channel. It is called 
“ Manuel Dramatique,” and(fearful to say !) 
the “seconde Livraison” contains the plots 
of one hundred and fifty-seven operas in one 
and two acts, while the first part had those 
of eighty-three, of three and four act pieces. 
Here then are two hundred and forty witnesses 

inst our playwrights, should they here- 
ter attempt to palm their translations and 
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section of a hundred Vaudevilles is promised 
for the third publication. How bitter is the 
enmity of these Gauls? Will they not suffer 
any thing to remain in useful obscurity for 
the bencht of the British Stage ! 

A publication of the same kind would, we 
think, succeed in England. The plan is to 
give the date of the finest representation. of 
each piece ; the names of their authors and 
composers ; the duration of their theatrical 
existence; the length of each ; 
names of the original actors and of their suc- 
cessors; the quantum of pieces of music and 
their performance; the decorations and 
changes ; the dresses ; and the prices paid 
to the authors. 




















































THEATRE DE LA PORTE ST. MARTIN. 

First Representation ef L’Hotel § la 

Mansarde, 

These two words have been joined to make 
an antithesis, A very different title might 
have suited the piece: that of “ Eleven 
o’Clock at Night,” which is the second title, 
does not suit it much better; but in these 
cases reason and good sense are out of the 
question; there needs but to put together 
out-of-the-way expressions which may rouse 
the imagination.. Authors try at present to 
make the title of their pieces a kind of enig- 
ma, to learn the solution of which the publt: 
go to the first representation. The new 
drama might as well have been called The 
Brace of Pistols ; in fact it is a brace of pistols 
‘which forms the exposition, the plot, and the 
dénouement. 

M. Dumont, an honest but unfortunate 
tradesman, lives in a Mansarde in the rue 
St. Jacques. He is a prey to the most dread- 
ful distress, and has not even a bit of bread 
to give to two young children who are almost 
dying for want: he has hewever a treasure 
in the midst of his misfortune, a charmin 
and virtuous daughter. If Cecilia would 
listen to the seducing proposals of Edward 
de Saint Elme, lieutenant of ns, and 
a very bad character, abundance would soon 
return to the wretched habitation; but she 
prefers death to dishonor. Meantime Saint 
Elme, who is resolved to obtain her at what- 
ever price, takes advantage of the absence 
of Dumont to penetrate into the mansarde. 
Dumont returns, just as Cecilia is on the 
point of being overpowered by the violence 
of her seducer, who does not hesitate to pre- 
sent two pistols at the father of her whom 
he loves. Cecilia disarms him, and the pis- 
tols remain in the hands of Dumont. Ed- 
ward, not discouraged by this ill success, 
forms a regular plan to carry her off, but at 
eleven o'clock at night, when, every body in 
the rue St. Jacques is — the father of 
Edward, who is informed of the guilty pro- 
jects of his son, conceals himself near the 

se of Cecilia to prevent their execution. 
Dumont, who has been to solicit anew the 
pity of his former friends, ives him just 
as he is going to enter his abode ; and misled 
by some equivocal words, deceived in the 
uncertain light of the lamp, by the resem- 
blance of the uniform, (for the father is Co- 
lonel of the regiment in which his son 
serves) fires one of his two pistols at him 
whom he believes to be the ravisher of his 


imitatiops upon us for originality. The dis-| daughter. This unexpected stroke, which 
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concludes the second act, produces a great 
effect, and would a still greater if it 
were not brought on too abruptly. Cecilia 
is carried off in the third act, when the — 
ought to finish; but there must be at least 
an act for the Hotel, and it is there that the 
fourth passes. Dumont comes to demand 
justice of the Colonel, and recognises the 
man at whom he had fired at “ eleven o'clock 
at night.” ‘The generous Colonel wishes to 
save him; Dumont, not to be outdone, de- 
clares he will go to the scaffold, draws up 
the complaint which is to serve as the act of 
accusation against him, and when the Lieu- 
‘tenant de Palice, informed that the assassin 
of the Colonel is concealed in. his own hotel, 
sends to arrest him, Dumont blows out his 
brains behind a screen with the second pis- 
tol. This last part of the work, contrary to 
all the rules of the poetical justice of the 
Boulevard, which always require that Virtue 
should triumph, had nearly proved fatal to the 
whole piece. The authors,’ who during the 
course of the preceding acts have exhibited 
but one series of reminiscence, have 
attempted originality in the last; they did 
not putes tint they destroyed the inter- 
est ; instead of pity they excited indignation. 
This piece is by Messrs. Boirie, Melesville, 
and Merle. 


THEATRE DU VAUDEVILLE. 
First representation or Promenade @ Saint 


“ La plus belle promenade 
Est de Paris a Saint Cloud.” 

This is an old saying, and its truth has 
been so firmly established among the Pari- 
sians, that for ages. past they have been in 
the habit of quitting their homes to enjoy 
the luxury of eating a melon, or a salad, on 
the mossy banks of the Park of Saint Cloud. 


This custom, and the whimsical scenes to |* 


which it gives rise, belong by right to the 
Vaudeville; this rural and moral picture has 
at various times been brought before the 
public, enlivened by the pretty couplets of 
the Rue de Chartres. 

The colouring of this picture is now re- 
vived by a new piece. The authors, whose 
names were not disclosed, have grouped 
round acertain M. Mouflard and his daughter, 
several originals well known in the streets 
of Paris, such as the Troubadour of the 
Boulevard de Gand; Phocion, en perruque a 
bourse ; Madmhille. Lecouvreur, in a coiffure a 
la Ninon, &c. The authors intended all 
these characters to be extremely amusing, 
and the public seemed to give them credit 
for more wit than they zeally manibones 
They were as loudly ap; as thou 
the audience had been e the penetra gp 
their little personalities. 

A new Comedy, in five acts, entitled The 
Creole, is shortly to be produced at the 


‘Thédtre Francois. 


rit, Boots Journals announce ye debut 
of M. iste sen., in the of Augustus 
in Cinna. The celebrated” Mounel ao 
his high reputation chiefly by his admirable 
performance of this character. 
THEATRE FRANCAIS. 
Talent abich’s Seanias 

nt w approaches so nearly to per- 

fection as that of Mademoiselle Mars, om 





critics at their ease in dealing out eulogium ; 
they may go very great lengths without 
seeming to flatter. But the language of 
praise does not vary with the opportunities 
of complimenting Pearl of the Théftre 
Frangais, and Journalists, who are forced to 
confess that Mademoiselle Mars has ex- 
hausted all the laudative phrases with which 
the mother-tongue is capable of supplying 
them, look upon the least subject of criti- 
cism as a fortunate incident. May they not 
find one in the exclusive predilection shewn 
by this charming actress for twelve or fifteen 
Keo which she has so appropriated 
to herself, that one might almost imagine 
the fear of not fully succeeding in others, 
deters her from overstepping the boundaries 
of her charming though somewhat restricted 
domain? 

Fleury likewise affects to confine himself 
within a limitedscircle; but all his vast ta- 
lent does not compensate the public for a 
monotonous repetition of the same pieces. 
Fleury however has one excuse, which Ma- 

i Mars has fortunately.no right to 
allege. The theatre and the public would 
probably be equal gainers, if the principal 
performers, instead of merely playing the 
characters in which they excel, would en- 
deavour to make themselves tolerable in 
every part. 

The name of Mademoiselle Mars, which 
was announcedin Le Tartuffeand Les Fausses 
Confidences, attracted almost as crowded an 
audience as the late performance of Talma 
in Hamlet. She was rapturously applauded. 
Indeed, the reception our performers meet 
with when they return from their excursions, 
might inspire them with pride, though they 
previously possessed none. Glory, profit, 
pleasure . what a charming career! 
But every medal has its reverse. 


— 


DIGEST OF POLITICS AND 
NEWS. 











We should be very glad to spin out our 
political column to a ane os length, 
but this week it will not be. The tliad 
of Europe’s history at the present era may, 
nay must be, comprised in a nut-shell. 

The execution of Czerni George seems 
to have excited a strong sensation in Rus- 
sia, and according to some accounts a 
very sharp remonstrance has been dis- 
patched by that Cabinet to the Porte, call- 
ing on the Turkish government to dis- 
claim the act and punish its perpetrators. 
The head of the quondam Servian Prince 
has not as usual been displayed over the 
gate of the Seraglio at Constantinople. 

The Continental Journals speak of a 
meeting of the Allied Sovereigns at Man- 
heim, next year, to take into their view 
the state of France and of Europe after 
the ee of peace has been so long 
tried. 

The French Chambers are appointed 
to maples me 5th of November. The 
parties tried for a treasonable conspiracy, 
designated, from its rallying sign, “ The 
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Black Pin,” have been acquitted at Paris. 
The prevarication of a witness belonging 
to the police, of the name of Grimaldi, 
seems to have saved them; for in other 
respects the testimony was of a serious 
complexion. 

At home we have an unfinished cause 
of a similar nature. Twenty-five per- 
sons accused of treason are placed upon 
their trial, at Derby. ‘There have been 
some riotous proceedings at Worcester ; 
but they arose out of local causes, and 
had nothing of a political drift in their 
operation. 

Mr. Alderman C. Smith has been elect- 
ed Lord Mayor of London for the ensuing 
year, by a very great majority. We went 
out of curiosity to see the close of the 
poll on Monday ; and such a scene of 
noise, clamour, turbulence, and folly, we 
trust we shall never witness again. The 
Guildhall was crowded to excess, the 
speakers were not heard, ‘and it was la- 


mentable to behold so many of the valu- , 
able working class so injuriously diverted - 


from their useful vocations. 


VARIETIES. 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

In the European Magazine for September, 
Lord Colchester is stated to be the author 
of a tract “On the Use and Abuse of Sa- 
tire.”—-Permit me, through the medium of 
the Literary Gazette, to state, that Judge 
Abbot is the author of that Essay. 

Yours, &c. T.N.R. M. 


University or Curistianra.—The Nor- 
wegian Government has taken laudable 
measures to promote the study of the sci- 
ences. The university library, which, though 
not inconsiderable, was really poor in seve- 
ral departments, has received at once a sum 
of 7000}. sterling, in order to make good the 
deficiencies as far as possible. The library 
has been faithfully promised a sum annu- 
ally, as soon as the finances of the state are 
in some measure regulated. A 1000]. have 
been given for the formation ofa physical and 
chemical cabinet, and a travelling stipend 
granted to the professor of physics and che- 
mistry, in order that he may pass some years 
abroad. A 1000l. are likewise granted to 
purchase astronomical instruments for the 
observatory at Christiania. The university 
has rather more than one hundred students, 
among whom there are no foreigners. The 
system of education is exactly the same as 
at the university of Copenhagen. 














GraxpvrLoquence.—-Laden with laurels 
and guineas (say the-Paris Journals) the ce- 
lebrated ro descr Mademoiselle Saqui 
has arrived from London, where she has 
been honoured with the ange gcd 
and now, after four months of triumph in 
Great Britain, she is about to repair to her 
Spectacle uf the Boulevard du Temple, 
where the amateurs will flock in crowds to 
witness her re-ap assured of find- 


ing her always at the same elevation. 
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Letrer From StockHoLm, 2d Sept. 1817.— 
The works for the improvement of this cit 
are carried on with. great activity, by sol- 
diers employed for the purpose; the banks 
of the Norder river, which flows from the 
Maeler Lake into the Baltic, are to be lined 
with magnificent stone quays; the Royal 
Garden, which is changed into an open park, 
to be surrounded with posts and chains, and 
the foundation laid for the bronze statue of 
the king to be erected in the middle of it, 
at the expence of the Crown Prince. The 
statue is to be cast from a model by Professor 
Goethe. In order to open a freer and more 
beautiful prospect from the royal palace, all 
the buildings on the island of the Holy 
Ghost, which lies in the river, are purchas- 
ed, and will be pulled down ; as well as the 
royal stables which stand there. In their 
place a Temple of Glory is to be erected, in 
which will be placed the colossal statues of 
the three Charles’s of the house of Deux 
Ponts: these will be modelled by another 
distinguished Swedish artist, Professor Bys- 
troem: he has designed the middlemost 
Charles XI. sitting, and Charles XII. in the 
attitude of an ancient warrior, with the 
sword in his hand. This celebrated sculptor 
wiil shortly return for a time to Rome, in 
order to finish some works which he has in 
his work-room there. Of his master-pieces 
here, which are daily visited and admired, 
the Crown Prince has bought a Venus, a 
Pandora, and a Hygeia; Count Brahe a re- 
cumbent Juno, with the infant Hercules, for 
three thousand rix-dollars, Hamburgh bank 
money, (750].); the Spanish ambassador, 
Moreno, a Female Dancer, for 2500 dollars, 
(625].); and M. de Montgomery, a Baechus 
at the same price. The artist has in hand a 
Mars, with the idealised features of the 
Crown Prince. 





Hint tro Mr. Mattuvs.—The followin 
alarming threat of an universal increase o 


population has appeared in all the news- 
papers. 


“ Morning Costume.—The Cobourg ac- 
couchement robe appears to be making a ge- 
neral appearance in the higher circles; it is 
made of the finest French cambric, rathes in 
= ye style, barely to meet in front, 

c. &c. 


On the 19th ult. a stalk of barley was ob- 
served in a field at Auchterblair, Strathspey, 
of an appearance so singular that Major 
Grant has preserved it, and intends to sow 
the seeds. There are two heads of barley 
issuing from one stem. The largest has 
produced seventy-two, the smallest forty- 
cight grains; the stalk was of the length of 
ordinary barley. In the 1815, on this 
farm a field was ploughed up which had not 
been in cultivation for more than forty years, 
and at the bottom of deep furrows were dis- 
covered several grains of barley perfectly 
sound. Some o le in the neighbour- 
hood recollected that barley was the last 
produce in that spot. The grains were quite 
detached, and could not have been the store 





of field-mice or other creatures, as no refuse 
ap and, had they been a store, they 
would have been less scattered. 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


On the farm of Easton, parish of Dunsyre, 
a tradition has been handed down from father 
to son, in a family, who, as shepherds, have 
resided in the place for many generations 
back, that a certain rude stone set up in the 
adjoining moor, marked the grave of one of 
the Covenanters, who having been wounsded 
in the battle fought at Pentland Hills, died 
of his wounds on his way home, and was 
buried by the great-grandfather of the per- 
son from whom we love the tradition, Ac- 
cordingly, a few days ago, several persons, 
desirous to ascertain the truth of this story, 
went to the place, and having dug about two 
feet below the surface, found the remains of 
a decayed skeleton. A medical gentleman 
who was on the spot could distinguish one of 
the thigh bones, which was almost entire in 
shape, though reduced nearly to the consis- 
tence of the mossy soil which surrounded it. 
The scalp was found complete, covered with 
very long hair, of a whitish colour, nearly 
as fresh and strong as in life. Several frag- 
ments of clothes were found, among which 
1 leather buttons were plainly discern- 
ible. 

In addition to the above, were got two 
silver coins, weighing about an ounce each, 
bearing the date of 1620, and having on one 
side the following inscription:—BELG: IRI: 
MOARG* ERO: CONGOE, with the following 
sentence on the other, “ Concordia Res 
Parve Crescunt.” From the state in which 
the coins were found, there was reason to 
believe they had been sewed or tied up 
closely in some part of the wearer’s clothes. 
It must be upwards of 138 years since the 
body of this poor Covenanter was committed 
to his lonely grave. 


In the Morning Chronicle of Tuesday 
is an advertisement thus strangely worded : 
“ Private Turon. Mr. » not desirous 
of being immersed in the sink of corruption, 
will thank any gentleman who will procure 
him the situation of private Tutor; and he 
declares he will labour to form the youth in 
probity, and their tongues in harmony.” !!! 

A pamphlet has been published with the 
following suspicious title-page: “ Facts, et 
cetera, respecting the Irish Rebellion!” We 
hope the e¢ ceteras do not bear the suspicious 
character thus insinuated against them by 
the author. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Lord Byron’s fertile muse has again teem- 
ed. The lovers of poetry will rejoice to hear 
that the Fourth Canto of Childe Harold has 
arrived in town from the Continent, and 
there is no danger of a treasure of this sort 
being long concealed from the public eye. 

The celebrated Kotzebue has published, 
in German, at Koenigsberg, the “ Letters 
of Madame Bertrand, written from St. Helena, 
and addressed to a Friend in France; trans- 
lated from the French.” The work is an 
octavo of 100 pages, and, adds the “ Biblio- 

phie de la France,” whence we extract 
is notice, a fabrication of the President. 

A narrative of a Residence in Japan, in 
the years 1811, 1812, and 1813, with obser- 
vations on the country and people of Japan, 











is in the press. 





by Captain Golownin of the Russian navy, under 
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Not fewer than four editions of Voltaire’s 
works are at this moment publishing in 
France. 

Miss Edgeworth’s Ormond has been al- 
ready translated into French, by the author 
of Fifteen Days, and of Siz Months in Lon- 
don. 

Jacques Nicholas Des Vaulx, Baron d’Oin- 
ville, died at Paris on the 10th of July last, 
and affords one of the most remarkable in- 


‘stances that we know, of authorship late in 


life. He was 76 years of age, and it was only 
in 1614 that he published his first work, “ A 
Discourse pronounced at New York on the 
restoration of the Bourbons, translated from 
the English.” Though an old man, he pur- 
sued his course with all the zeal of a youn 
author, and in 1815, produced the “ Life o 
General Monk, Duke of Albemarle.” At 
the time of his decease, “ A new Conspiracy 
against the Jesuits,” translated by him from 
M. Dallas’ publication, was in the hands of 
the printer. 


METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
October 2—Thursday. 
Thermometer from 30 to 48. 
Barometer from 50, 22 to 30, 30. 
Wind N. and N. b. W. 4.—Quite clear. 
Friday, 3 — Thermometer from 25 to 52. 
Barometer from 30, 26 to 30, 30. 
Wind W. b. N. and N. b. E. a armas, 
noon, and evening quite clear; the «tternoon 
very cloudy. 
Saturday, 4—Thermometer from 33 to 58. 
Barometer from 30, 38 to 30, 40. 
Wind N. E. and E. 3.—A few clouds at noon; 
the rest of the day clear. 
Sunday, 5 — Thermometer from 33 to 56. 
Barometer from 30, 44 to 30, 46. 
Wind N. and N. E.37.—Morning and even- 
ing clear; noon and afternoon cloudy. 
Monday, 6—Thermometer from 32 to 53. 
Barometer from 30, 47 to 30, 40. 
Wind N. and N. E.}.—Morning and noon 
rather cloudy; afternoon and evening clear, 
Several falling stars this evening. 
Tuesday, 7—Thermometer from 37 to 58. 
Barometer from $0, 37 te 30, 33. 
Wind N. E. and E. b. N. 2.—Generally clear. 
Wednesday, 8—Thermometer from 40 to 55. 
Barometer from 30, 32 to 30, 26. 
Wind E.b.N. 2.—Morning and noon cloudy ; 
afternoon clearer; evening quite clear. 
Swallows; but few are now to be seen. 
French beans, potatoe haum, and all tender 
lants felt the severe effect of the seven degrees 
the freezing point on Thursday night. 
Much onion seed is destroyed by it. 
Latitude 51. 37. 32. N. 





Longitude 3.51. W. 
JOHN ADAMS. 
Edmonton, Middlesex. . 





me nr 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Owing to the space we have devoted to the inte- 
resting subject of the Chincse E , we have 
been induced to postpone the ninth Chapter of the 
Voyage to the Congo till next week. 

‘ext Week we intend to insert an original let- 
ter of David Hume, to be followed by several 
others selected from the unpublished 
of that distinguished writer, which we been 
kindly permitted to copy by the possessors of those 
curious documents. 

Many communications are delayed. 
The suppressed letters of Burgoing have been 
consideration, and we purpose laying them 
before our readers, 
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